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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  New 

CONCISE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY 

has  been  completed,  and  is  now  available  for  purchase. 


Not  everyone  can  hope  to  possess  the  OXFORD  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY  in  ten  volumes,  the  magnificent  and  monumental 
achievement  of  more  than  seventy  years  of  scholarship,  costing  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  set. 

But  everyone  may  possess  the  new  CONCISE  OXFORD  DIC- 
TIONARY, originally  adapted  by  H.  W.  Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fowler 
from  the  complete  work,  and  now  revised  in  the  new  edition  by  H.  W. 
Fowler,  whose  “Modern  English  Usage”  is  so  entertaining  and 
instructive. 

The  original  preface  states  that  the  CONCISE  OXFORD  “in 
its  own  province  and  on  its  own  scale  uses  the  materials  and  follows 
the  methods  by  which  the  Oxford  editors  have  revolutionized  lexico- 
graphy”. In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition,  the  Editor  says  in  part: 

“A  living  language  does  not  remain  unchanged  through  twenty 
years  and  a great  war;  our  picture  has  needed,  and  received,  a good 
deal  of  retouching  before  being  again  exhibited  in  public;  and  its 
owners,  the  Clarendon  Press,  have  thought  it  worthy  of  a slightly 
larger  and  more  handsome  frame,  for  which  I thank  them.” 


The  new  CONCISE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY,  printed  on  fine 
paper,  with  1,444  pages,  (as  compared  with  1,064  in  the  older  edition), 
reset  in  even  more  legible  type,  with  key-words  conveniently  exdented, 
has  not  increased  in  price.  IT  STILL  COSTS  ONLY  $2.25. 

This  handsome  volume,  in  Oxford  blue  cloth  with  gold  lettering 
and  crest,  should  be  on  every  teacher’s  desk,  on  every  library  shelf, 
and  in  every  home. 

Order  now  from  your  bookseller. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Toronto  2 
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The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada 
Limited  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  publication  of 

The  St.  Martin’s  Shakespeare 

Edited  by 


R.  S.  Knox,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Toronto. 

J.  M.  Lothian,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
J.  F.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Toronto. 

E.  J.  Pratt,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Toronto. 

This  new  Shakespeare,  which  will  he  produced  entirely  in  Canada, 
will  employ  the  Verity  text.  For  the  pupil  the  emphasis  will  be  laid 
on  the  play  in  action  rather  than  on  the  play  as  literature,  and  intro- 
ductions, notes  and  glossaries  are  prepared  to  attract  attention  and 
sustain  interest. 

The  St.  Martin’s  Shakespeare  will  be  attractively  and  strongly 
bound  in  full  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  to  be  sold  at  50  cents  per 
volume.  A teachers’  edition  with  additional  notes,  including 
lesson  plans,  will  be  published  at  a slightly  higher  price. 

The  publishing  programme  is  as  follows — 


To  be  ready  June  15 

To  be  ready  July  15 

To  be  ready  Jan.  T930  j 

To  be  ready  July  1930  j 
To  be  ready  Jan.  1931  j 


MACBETH 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 
JULIUS  CAESAR 
HENRY  IV,  Pt.  1 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM 
THE  TEMPEST 
HAMLET 

HENRY  V 
RICHARD  II 
KING  LEAR 
TWELFTH  NIGHT 
OTHELLO 
HENRY  IV,  Pt.  II 


The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Limited 

St.  Martin’s  House  - Toronto  2 
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Ontario  Department  of  Education 


Teaching  Days  for  1929 


High,  Continuation,  Public  and  Separate  Schools  have  the 
following  number  of  teaching  days  in  1929: 


January.  . . . 

21 

July 



February. . . 

20 

August 

March 

20 

September  . . 

. 20 

April 

17 

October  .... 

23 

May 

22 

November  . . 

. 20 

June 

19 

December . . . 

....  15 

119 

78 

Total 197 

Dates  of  Opening 

and  Closing 

Open 

....  3rd  January 

Close 

Reopen  .... 

8th  April 

Close  

. . . . .28th  June 

Reopen  .... 

Close 

,20th  December 

Note. — Easter  holidays  (29th  March  to  7th  April,  inclusive), 
midsummer  holidays  (from  29th  June  to  2nd  September  inclusive), 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  holidays  (first  two  days  of  January, 
1929,  and  21st  December,  1929  to  2nd  January,  1930,  inclusive),  all 
Saturdays  and  Local  Municipal  holidays,  Dominion  or  Provincial 
Public  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  Days,  Victoria  Day — the  Anniversary 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  birthday  (Friday,  24th  May),  the  King’s  Birth- 
day (Monday,  3rd  June),  and  Labour  Day  [1st  Monday  (2nd)  of 
September],  Armistice  Day  [the  Monday  in  the  week  in  which  the 
eleventh  day  of  November  shall  occur *(1 1th  November)],  are  holi- 
days in  the  High,  Continuation,  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  and 
no  other  days  can  be  deducted  from  the  proper  divisor  except  the 
days  on  which  the  Teachers’  Institute  is  held,  and  the  days  on 
which  school  is  closed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act.  The  above-named  holidays  are  taken  into  account  in  this 
statement,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  1929,  except  any  Public  Fast 
or  Thanksgiving  Day  (other  than  on  Armistice  Day),  or  Local 
Municipal  holiday.  Neither  Arbor  Day  nor  Empire  Day  is  a 
holiday. 
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tKntesitg  of  Toronto 

THE  PROVINCIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  ONTARIO 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1929 

Teachers'  Course,  July  2nd  to  August  10th 

First  Year:  French. 

Second  Year:  History,  Ethics,  Political  Economy,  Physics, 
Geology. 

Third  Year:  History,  French,  Mathematics,  Ethics,  Physics, 
Geology. 

Fourth  Year:  History,  Ethics,  Physics,  Geology,  and  any  other 
subject  for  which  a reasonable  number  of  applications  is 
received  before  May  1st. 

There  are  now  more  than  600  teachers  enrolled  in  the  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  Years  of  the  Teachers’  Course;  158  have  graduated  in  the 
past  eight  years;  3 of  these  have  been  appointed  Inspectors  of  Public 
Schools;  256  are  taking  Upper  School  or  First  Year  work  preparatory 
to  entering  the  Course ; approximately  30  teachers  are  hoping  to  gradu 
ate  with  the  B.A.  degree  in  June;  113  new  students  have  entered  the 
Second  Year  of  the  Course  this  session.  Only  Ontario  teachers  can 
be  accepted  as  entrants  to  this  Course. 

Specialists’  Courses,  July  2nd  to  August  24th 

First  Year:  Honour  Mathematics. 

Secon  d Year  Honour  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology.  Other 
subjects  may  be  offered  if  a reasonable  number  of  applications 
is  received  before  April  20th. 

Courses  in  Pedagogy 

Educational  Administration,  History  of  Education,  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  Science  of  Education.  For  further  infor- 
mation regarding  courses  in  Pedagogy,  write  to  Dean  W.  Paken- 
ham,  Ontario  College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  St.  West, 
Toronto  5. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  write  for  information  regarding 
their  own  individual  cases  and  for  copies  of  the  Announcement 
of  the  Summer  Session  or  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
University  Extension  to  W.  J.  Dunlop,  Director  of  University 
Extension,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 
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From: — BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 
HALIFAX,  N.S. 

Miss  S.  J.  Wilson, 

Secretary. 

April  26th,  1929. 

To : — 

Mr.  J.  E.  Poole, 

c/o  Messrs.  J.  E.  Poole  Co., 

18  Holly  St., 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir : — 

We  have  been  using  Royal  Ink  Powder  exclusively  in  the  Halifax 
Schools  for  a number  of  years  because  we  found  by  testing  it  that  it 
made  a better  Ink  than  that  which  we  bought  by  the  quart  for  school 
use. 

It  retained  its  color  -and  is  so  far  satisfactory  that  we  have  not 
had  one  complaint  from  any  of  the  Schools  where  it  is  used.  We  find 
that  the  quantity  made  by  this  Powder  lasts  longer  than  the  Ink  as 
formerly  purchased,  which  was  already  diluted. 

Consequently,  there  is  a saving  in  price  as  well  as  the  other 
qualities. 

We  have  no  objection  to  your  using  our  name  in  connection  with 
the  above. 

I am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed)  — S.  J.  Wilson, 

J.  E.  POOLE  Company 

ARE  MAKERS  OF 


ROYAL  PRODUCTS 

Ink  Powders  Ink  Tablets 

Liquid  Inks  Photo  Paste 

Liquid  Paste  Mucilage 

Hectograph  Ink 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

for  a free  sample  of  our  Royal  Ink  Powder, 
or  .better  still,  enclose  one  dollar  for  our  sample 
160  oz.  gallon,  sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  Canada. 

The  Royal  Ink  Master 

18  HOLLY  STREET,  TORONTO  12  Serve  You? 
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“ Recti  cultus  pectora  robomnt  " 

Editorial  Notes 

Summer  The  summer  session  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Edu- 

Sessions  cation  for  candidates  in  pedagogy  will  be  completed 

this  year  in  five  weeks,  beginning  July  2,  and  ending 
on  August  2.  The  usual  courses  will  be  offered,  namely,  courses  in 
science  of  education,  educational  psychology,  history  of  education  and 
school  administration.  The  regular  staff  of  the  college  will  be  in  charge. 
Particulars  of  these  courses  and  of  other  summer  courses  offered  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  are  contained  in  an  announcement  issued  by 
the  Department  of  University  Extension.  It  announces  that  the  sum- 
mer sessions  for  the  Teachers’  Course  (leading  to  the  B.A.  degree), 
will  extend  from  July  2nd  to  August  10th,  and  the  courses  in  honour 
subjects  for  specialists’  certificates,  from  July  2nd  to  August  24th. 

For  the  session,  1929-30,  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  has  at 
its  disposal  four  scholarships  of  not  less  than  $500  each  for  the  encour- 
agement of  research  in  education.  These  scholarships  will  be  open  to 
teachers  who  are  graduates  in  arts,  science,  commerce,  agriculture,  or 
applied  science.  Successful  applicants  will  be  required  to  attend  the 
College  of  Education  throughout  the  regular  university  session  and  to 
pursue  advanced  studies  leading  to  either  the  D.Paed.  or  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Teachers  who  are  interested  in  the 
summer  session,  or  the  research  scholarships,  or  the  degrees  in  education 
should  write  at  once  to  The  Secretary,  The  Ontario  College  of  Educa- 
tion, 371  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto  5. 

Don’t  Throw  Since  the  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada 
Them  Away  (later  known  as  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction) 
was  first,  in  1846,  given  authority  to  authorize  text 
books  for  the  schools  of  Ontario,  there  have  been,  all  told,  seven  differ- 
ent series  of  Readers  authorized  for  Public  Schools  in  the  Province.  The 
first  was  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 
These  Irish  National  Readers,  as  they  were  called,  were  in  use,  with 
some  modifications,  until  1867.  They  were  then  superseded  by  the  more 
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distinctively  Canadian  series  known  as  the  Canadian  Series  of  Reading 
Books.  Thousands  of  those  wTho  are  now  in  middle  age  may  still  remem- 
ber the  once  familiar  pictures  of  the  babes  in  t.he  wood  and  of  the  dog 
with  a piece  of  meat  in  its  mouth,  crossing  the  stream  on  a plank  and 
looking  too  eagerly  at  the  shadow  of  the  bone  in  the  water  beneath  him, 
or  of  the  lamb  in  the  thicket  watched  by  the  hungry  wolf.  The  series 
was  still  in  use  in  1883.  Then  the  Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  the  successor 
of  Ryerson,  and  our  first  Minister  of  Education,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
his  Central  Committee  of  Examiners,  undertook  the  experiment  of  author- 
izing more  than  one  series  and  allowing  school  boards  their  choice.  Three 
series  were  at  once  prepared  for  the  market  thus  opened.  All  were  pub- 
lished in  Toronto.  The  Royal  Readers  and  the  Canadian  Readers  were 
at  once  authorized  and  the  owners  of  the  third  series,  the  Royal  Canadian 
Readers , were  pressing  its  claims  for  authorization  when  Mr.  Crooks  re- 
signed office  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  George  W.  Ross.  Competi- 
tion was  intense  and  public  feeling,  particularly  as  reflected  in  educa- 
tional circles,  was  running  high.  Mr.  Ross  soon  reversed  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor  and  in  1885  authorized  a new  series  and  only  one,  the 
Ontario  Readers.  These  remained  in  use  for  a quarter  of  a century,  to 
be  replaced  in  1909  by  a new  series  under  the  same  name,  which  has 
only  recently  been  superseded  by  the  Readers  now  in  use. 

Not  many  people  treasure  their  old  Readers  and  it  is  probably  more 
by  accident  than  by  choice  if  sets  of  the  old  series  are  still  in  existence. 
Probably  every  succeeding  house  cleaning  time  leaves  fewer  still.  But 
it  is  hoped  that  some  sets  may  be  treasured  for  the  student  of  history 
in  after  days.  The  Library  of  the  College  of  Education  would  welcome 
and  would  be  glad  to  preserve,  stray  volumes  of  any  of  these  series  pub- 
lished before  1885.  Your  copy  may  be  well  thumbed  and  perhaps  with- 
out a cover,  but  it  may  be  one  of  the  last  two  or  three  copies  in  existence. 
Don’t  throw  it  away. 


Notes 

Establishment  of  intermediate  schools  in  various  local  centres  for 
children  of  grades  6 and  7 next  September,  has  been  decided  upon  by 
the  Ottawa  Public  School  Board.  These  intermediate  schools  are  based 
on  the  idea  that  elementary  schooling  should  cease  at  12  years  of  age, 
and  that  education  of  a different  type  is  desirable  for  adolescents.  In 
Ottawa  schools,  grades  6 and  7 are  the  highest  grades,  experiment  having 
already  convinced  them  that  the  elementary  work  of  the  public  school 
course  could  be  completed  in  seven  years  instead  of  eight. 
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According  to  statistics  recently  made  available  by  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Education,  there  has  been  for  1927  an  increase  rather  than 
a decrease  in  the  number  of  schools  in  the  province  with  low  attend- 
ances. There  are  now  between  850  and  900  schools  in  the  province  with 
an  average  attendance  of  one  to  ten  pupils  only.  In  1927  there  were  in 
old  Ontario,  (that  is,  in  organized  counties),  113  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance per  school  of  from  one  to  five  pupils  and  with  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  450.  There  were  in  addition,  throughout  the  older  section  of 
the  province,  548  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  from  six  to  ten 
pupils  and  a total  attendance  of  4,566.  This  is  one  of  the  conditions  that 
the  Township  School  Boards  Bill  aims  to  rectify. 


The  inclusion  of  an  article  on  “Our  Winter  Birds”  in  the  June  issue 
of  “The  School”  is  not  intended  as  a reflection  on  the  weather,  al- 
though to-day  (May  16th),  a cold  north  wind  is  blowing,  and  furnaces 
are  still  on  the  job.  Only  the  deepening  green  on  the  trees,  and  dande- 
lions in  the  grass,  assure  us  that  summer  is  on  the  way.  The  article  is 
included  now  because  it  records  a recent  experience  interesting  in  itself, 
and  admirably  told. 


Newspaper  items  from  day  to  day  show  a marked  increase  of  the 
interest  in  music  in  many  Ontario  centres  in  recent  years.  School  and 
community  choirs  and  orchestras  increase  in  numbers  and  set  higher 
goals  for  achievement.  Musical  competitions  extend  more  and  more 
widely.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  rotary  schools  that  their  audi- 
torium work  lends  itself  particularly  to  this  type  of  activity.  The  Music 
and  Auditorium  Festival  of  the  Windsor  Public  Schools,  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  Mr.  H.  Whorlow  Bull,  Supervisor  of  Music  and 
Miss  A.  M.  McIntyre,  Director  of  Special  Departments,  extended  four 
evenings  this  year  from  May  13  to  May  16  inclusive.  An  attractive 
programme  of  twelve  pages  was  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


Physiography  Up-to-date 

The  tourist  guide  was  getting  tired.  He  had  to  answer  too  many  questions. 

“And  just  where  did  you  say  this  boulder  came  from?”  inquired  one  of  the  party. 
The  guide  politely  replied  that  a glacier  brought  it  down. 

Then  up  spoke  the  inquisitive  one  again:  “And  where  did  the  glacier  go?” 

“Aw.”  said  the  guide,  “it  went  back  after  another  boulder.” 


Life  and  Livelihood 


W.  BERTRAM  WHITE 

Headmaster  of  High  Oakham  Central  School,  Mansfield,  England. 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  aim  of  all  true  education  is  to  prepare  pupils 
so  that  they  may  live  a full  life,  and  the  degree  to  which  definitely 
vocational  training  shall  be  given  in  schools  is  still  very  debatable. 
This,  however,  is  patent  to  all,  that  if  we  as  teachers  are  preparing 
children  to  live  we  must  include  a careful  consideration  of  the  obtaining 
of  the  means  whereby  they  are  to  live,  that  is,  we  must  consider  the 
question  of  livelihood. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  recently  recalled  what  he  once  said — that  the 
road  to  success  is  open  to  the  boy  who  begins  poor,  is  very  ambitious, 
and  very  much  in  love.  No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statement, 
but  yet  without  guidance  the  boy  may  never  strike  the  open  road  and 
may  eventually  make  the  poignant  discovery  that  he  is  in  a blind-alley 
from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself.  Consequently,  he  wakes  up  to 
the  pathetic  disillusionment  that  for  him  the  glorious  opportunities  life 
is  supposed  to  hold  do  not  exist.  Indeed,  is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  life  to  see  clean-limbed,  energetic  and  enthusiastic  boys  full 
of  the  zest  of  life,  and  who  have  learned  something  of  the  dignity  of 
labour,  going  out  into  cul-de-sac  occupations? 

If  therefore  the  school  is  to  fulfil  its  function  it  must  have  a full 
knowledge  of  each  individual  child  from  every  aspect — mental,  physical, 
and  spiritual,  and  this  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  by  a superficial 
gleaning,  but  must  be  the  cumulative  result  of  data  collected  throughout 
school  life.  How  and  when  is  this  information  to  be  secured?  It  must  be 
obtained  in  a systematic  businesslike  way,  and  it  cannot  be  commenced 
too  soon.  There  must  be  continuity,  and,  to  ensure  this,  special  individual 
record  cards  are  required  which  travel  through  the  school  with  the  pupils, 
so  that  as  a pupil  is  promoted  to  a higher  class  the  card  is  passed  on  to 
the  new  class  teacher. 

The  record  card,  in  addition  to  containing  the  usual  details  of  name, 
address,  and  date  of  birth,  should  have  a term  examination  section  con- 
sisting of  sufficient  columns  to  receive  the  half-yearly  term  examination 
results  in  all  subjects.  Prefixing  the  columns  should  be  a full  list  of  sub- 
jects. In  each  column,  too,  by  means  of  a uniform  system  of  marking, 
a record  should  be  made  under  such  headings  as  application,  general 
progress,  and  intelligence.  Further,  the  position  and  number  of  pupils 
in  the  class  should  be  inserted,  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  average 
age  of  the  class. 

Another  section  of  the  card  may  be  prepared  for  remarks  so  that 
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before  being  promoted  to  the  next  class  special  comments  may  be  made 
concerning  important  observations  of  work,  such  as  special  aptitude 
and  character. 

A section  should  also  be  devoted  to  the  medical  history  of  the  pupil 
with  special  reference  to  any  physical  defects. 

Finally  at  the  end  of  the  child’s  school  life,  the  card  may  be  com- 
pleted by  inserting  the  occupation  recommended  and  the  occupation 
obtained. 

Having  passed  through  the  junior  school,  the  child  generally  enters 
the  senior,  or  selective  central  school,  and  his  record  card  should  go 
along  with  him,  so  that  his  new  school  has  at  the  outset  a concrete  sum- 
marized knowledge  of  his  educational  history. 

In  some  respects  the  child  has  now  entered  upon  the  most  important 
phase  of  his  educational  career  for  here  very  largely  his  destiny  is  shaped, 
since  from  this  school  he  passes  out  into  the  great  world  to  success — or 
failure. 

In  the  senior  schools  the  individual  needs  of  each  child  should  be 
carefully  considered  and  then  definite  groupings  made.  It  is  useless  to 
make  a child  spend  much  time  on  a subject  for  which  he  has  neither  the 
aptitude  nor  the  ability.  In  the  special  courses  which  are  arranged  much 
time  is  usually  allocated  to  practical  work  and  in  these  schools  particu- 
larly, as  well  as  in  others,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  home  to  the  pupils  that 
at  least  80%  of  the  working  population  of  our  country  must  perforce  be 
producers,  and  only,  I suppose,  something  considerably  less  than  20% 
recorders.  It  will  then  be  evident  to  them  why  what  are  generally 
designated  as  ‘ ‘ black-coated  ’ ’ occupations  tend  to  be  overcrowded.  The 
greatest  need  is  for  each  pupil  to  obtain  a job  where  the  work  will  be 
really  congenial  and  where  chances  of  promotion  are  to  be  found.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  in  the  larger  section  that  the  majority  will  eventually 
find  themselves. 

A pupil  gains  admission  to  the  selective  central  school  by  examin- 
ation, and  on  the  results  of  the  examination  is  placed  into  the  course  of 
one  of  the  currents  of  the  school  whether  industrial,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, or  professional.  Naturally,  a pupil  must  not,  as  it  were,  be 
condemned  for  life  through  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a wrong  classific- 
ation but  during  the  first  two  years  when  a general  liberal  education  is 
given,  prior  to  the  actual  bias,  there  must  be  easy  transference  from  and 
to  the  industrial  (science  and  technical),  commercial,  and  professional 
currents  of  the  school  as  circumstances  demand. 

For  those  who  enter  the  industrial  current  the  following  subjects  are 
available- — English,  elementary  science  engineering,  drawing  or  geo- 
metrical drawing,  French,  geography,  handicrafts,  history,  mathematics, 
and  practical  mathematics. 
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In  the  commercial  current,  English,  book-keeping,  mathematics, 
shorthand,  theory  and  practice  of  commerce,  typewriting,  French,  and 
Spanish  are  to  be  found,  whilst  in  the  case  of  girls — the  domestic  group 
would  contain  art  and  artcrafts,  elementary  science,  botany,  history, 
geography,  music,  needlecraft,  general  arithmetic,  and  the  general 
housecraft  subjects. 

For  those  who  enter  the  professional  group  a broad  education  is 
aimed  at  with  the  matriculation  examination  as  a final  test. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  teach  a child  a trade, 
but  rather  is  the  general  aim  to  give  the  pupils  a knowledge  of  underlying 
principles  with  special  reference  to  local  needs. 

As  the  leaving  age  approaches,  very  detailed  organisation  is  necessary 
to  ensure  that  every  opportunity  is  afforded  the  pupils  of  obtaining  the 
right  occupation.  Thus  by  studying  charts  of  industry  showing  the 
interdependence  of  allied  trades  the  pupils  gain  a conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  an  industry;  and  a boy  who  later  enters  a particular  occu- 
pation realises  that  he  is  a unit  in  a vast  enterprise  and  is  possessed  of 
a tremendous  scope  for  advancement. 

Visits  to  local  works,  and  even  visits  further  afield,  are  undertaken, 
when  competent  members  or  officials  of  the  firms  conduct  parties  of 
boys  over  the  works  and  explain  the  various  processes.  This  is  followed 
by  discussion  in  school,  and  by  these  means  inside  knowledge  of  the 
different  types  of  work  is  obtained,  and  all  this  helps  the  pupils  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  occupation  they  would  like  and  of 
their  opportunities. 

There  is  a very  distinct  advantage  in  heads  of  schools  being  associated 
with  principals  of  works,  for  this  alliance  between  education  and  industry 
enables  the  school  to  provide  the  boys  who  are  best  suited  for  the  posts 
available. 

Before  the  term  ends  the  head  and  the  members  of  the  staff  meet  to 
discuss  the  leavers,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  record  cards  determine  the 
type  of  occupation  to  be  recommended.  Afterwards  the  head  teacher 
interviews  each  leaver  to  talk  over  with  him  plans  for  the  future,  and 
finally  his  parents  are  seen. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  leavers  who  are  not  placed  just  before  leaving, 
the  Juvenile  Employment  Committee  of  the  local  Labour  Exchange 
co-operates  directly  with  the  school  and  parents.  An  employment  card 
is  filled  in  at  school  for  each  pupil,  giving  details  of  his  strong  and  weak 
subjects,  medical  facts,  general  remarks,  the  wishes  of  the  parents  with 
regard  to  the  pupil  and  the  occupation  recommended  by  the  head 
teacher.  A meeting  is  then  held  at  school  at  which  a sub-committee  of 
the  advisory  committee  is  present,  an  official  of  the  labour  exchange,  and 
the  head  teacher.  The  boys  are  then  interviewed  individually  along 
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with  their  parents  who  have  been  invited  to  be  present.  An  attempt  is 
afterwards  made  by  the  labour  exchange  to  find  suitable  employment 
either  in  the  immediate  locality  or  farther  away,  since  there  is  now  a 
working  arrangement  whereby  a labour  exchange  can  place  boys  outside 
its  own  area. 

With  all  this  forethought  there  is  still  a likelihood  that  a number  of 
pupils  may  enter  cul-de-sac  occupations,  unless  the  greatest  care  is 
exercised ; and  the  chief  means  of  avoiding  this  catastrophe  is  by  encourag- 
ing all  to  stay  at  school  until  the  right  job  comes  along.  In  the  meantime 
the  school  and  the  labour  exchange  play  their  parts  in  endeavouring  to 
place  every  pupil  according  to  his  classification. 


Studies  in  Canadian  Art 

S.  W.  PERRY 

The  Art  of  Thoreau  MacDonald 

IN  subject  and  treatment  there  is  a wide  difference  between  the  art  of 
last  month’s  study  and  the  art  now  under  consideration.  The  lone- 
some splendours  of  mountain  scenery  and  the  elevated  emotions  en- 
gendered by  them  yield  place  to  the  more  intimate  sights  and  experiences 
of  ordinary  life  and  to  the  tender  memories  which  they  recall.  In  place 
of  the  brilliant  oil  painting  glowing  with  light  and  colour,  we  have  the 
humbler  silhouette  of  india  ink  on  white  paper.  But  in  its  simple  lines 
and  masses,  truth  and  beauty  dwell. 

There  is  a charming  simplicity  about  these  drawings  which  will  ap- 
peal to  the  teacher  seeking  suggestions  from  experts  for  classroom 
studies  and  practice — something  for  his  bright  girls  and  boys  to  emulate 
without  too  much  technique  and  without  a multiplication  of  studies  in 
theories  of  colour,  light,  and  perspective,  yet  calling  for  the  application 
of  good  taste,  good  composition,  properly  directed  lines,  and  well  pro- 
portioned forms. 

For  the  following  reasons  they  possess  real  value  in  the  classroom : — 
(1)  They  suggest  an  unlimited  choice  of  subjects  of  Canadian  inter- 
est, available  for  observation,  for  drawing  lessons,  for  designs,  and  for 
picture  study. 

(2)  They  illustrate  a simple,  but  effective,  medium  of  graphic  ex- 
pression— masses  of  black  laid  in  india  ink  with  brush  and  pen  on  white 
paper. 
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(3)  They  exemplify  a broad  treatment  of  form  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  details. 

(4)  They  are  the  work  of  a young  native-born  Canadian  whose  in- 
terest is  centred  in  Canada,  and  who  in  his  own  way  represents  the  wild 
life,  scenes,  and  events  which  are  characteristic  of  her  through  the  chang- 
ing seasons. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Forum  we  reproduce  four 
typical  drawings  by  Thoreau  MacDonald.  A complete  set  of  twelve 
prints  \0y2  inches  by  12  inches,  may  be  obtained  for  $1.25  at  Aldine 
House,  224  Bloor  St.  W.  Toronto  5. 

The  following  questions  are  designed  to  lead  to  close  observation, 
some  research,  and  practice  in  drawing: 


In  what  season,  and  in 
what  places  do  trilliums 
grow? 

What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  name?  What  other 
popular  name  is  given  to 
the  flower? 

What  are  its  colours? 

Name  the  other  plants 
and  the  bird  in  the  picture. 

Draw  a trillium  with  pen- 
cil, pen,  or  brush. 

Plate  II — Loons 

Tell  the  time  of  day  and 
the  season  of  the  year. 


Plate  I — Trilliums. 


TRILLIUMS 

Thoreau  MacDonald 


Name  the  centre  of  inter- 
est, giving  four  reasons  for 
your  answer.  Why  are 
there  three  loons? 

Describe  the  perspective 
of  the  picture. 

Tell  how  the  action  of  the 
nearest  loon  is  emphasized 
by  water  and  by  cloud. 

Note  the  reflections  and 
tell  how  reflections  differ 
from  cast  shadows.  (See 
Art  Bulletin  IV,  pages  16 
and  22). 

Describe  the  plumage, 


LOONS 

Thoreau  MacDonald 
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bill,  and  the  position  of  the 
feet  of  a loon. 

Draw  a loon  in  water  in 
action  or  at  rest,  using  brush 
and  india  ink,  touching  in 
the  fine  lines  with  a pen. 

Plate  III — Chipmunk 


What  season  of  the  year 
is  here  represented? 

Why  call  this  picture  the 
“chipmunk”  and  not  the 
“oak  branch”? 

Describe  the  colour  and  chipmunk 

markings  of  a chipmunk.  Thoreau  MacDonald 

How  does  its  dwelling  place  differ  from  that  of  a squirrel? 

Draw  a chipmunk  with  a pencil. 

Does  the  overhanging  branch  belong  to  the  black,  or  to  the  white 
oak  family? 

Draw  a leaf  and  an  acorn  of  each.  (Consult  Forest  Trees  of  Ontario 
— 200  illustrations  - — obtainable  from  the  King’s  Printer,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto,  for  25  cents.  A copy  should  be  in  every  school 
library). 


Plate  IV — Moose  by  the 
Frozen  Lake 
How  does  the  picture  tell: 

(1)  by  its  lines  that  the 
moose  is  travelling 
with  difficulty? 

(2)  in  three  ways  the 
direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds? 

(3)  that  it  is  winter  and 
that  the  snow  is 
deep? 

(4)  that  the  moose  is 
strong  and  is  mov- 
ing swiftly? 

Name  the  kind  of  birds  in  the  picture.  Are  their  presence  and 
activities  consistent  with  the  place  and  season? 

Paint  in  silhouette  a moving  moose. 


MOOSE  BY  THE  FROZEN  LAKE 
Thoreau  MacDonald 


Marking  Answer  Papers 

S.  SILCOX 

Principal,  Normal  School,  Stratford,  Ont. 

ARE  you  marking  your  pupils’  answer-papers  justly?  If  this 
question  were  put  to  you  orally,  you  would  probably  reply 
indignantly,  “Of  course  I am  ” But  when  it  comes  to  you,  Sir 
or  Madam  Teacher,  in  cold  print  on  this  page  will  you  not  admit  to 
yourself  that  you  do  not  know?  The  reason  for  such  a state  of  mind  is 
that  teachers  have  no  standard  by  which  to  judge.  This  brief  article 
will  suggest  a standard.  Try  it  out. 

It  is  usually  claimed  by  scientific  examiners  that  results  in  a normal 
group  of  students  will  arrange  themselves  in  a fairly  regular  curve, 
indicating  the  largest  percentage  around  an  average  (or  mean),  the 
remainder  divided  equally  above  and  below  this  average;  that  is,  there 
will  be  as  many  good  answer-papers  as  poor.  By  arranging  one’s  marks 
on  squared  paper,  therefore,  it  should  be  easy  to  test  one’s  marking 
quite  accurately. 

Here  is  the  result  of  a spelling  test  arranged  on  squared  paper.  The 
maximum  value  was  40,  which  only  one  secured.  This  showed  that  it 
was  fairly  difficult,  and,  that,  therefore,  the  marks  should  assume  the 
standard  curve. 

Spelling 

Maximum  40 — 2 off  for  each  error. 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30  32 

30  32 

30  32 

30  32 

30  32 

28  30  32 
28  30  32 


28  30  32 


28 

30 

32 
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26 

28 

30 

32 

34 
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32 
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22 
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14 
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38 
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Graph  1. 

If  the  results  in  this  examination  were  in  agreement  with  the  above 
claim  of  scientific  examiners,  there  should  be  as  many  to  the  right  of  the 
30  column  as  to  the  left.  We  find,  however,  that  there  are  47  to  the  left 
and  39  to  the  right,  showing  that  there  is  a discrepancy  due  to  some 
factor.  As  the  marking  is  evidently  exact,  the  unevenness  in  the  graph 
must  be  due  to  either  the  difficulty  of  the  test  or  to  the  weakness  of  the 
class  tested.  As  the  words  given  were  from  a grade  below  the  class 
tested,  there  remains  only  one  conclusion,  i.e that  the  class  is  slightly 
weak  in  spelling  ability.  Those  securing  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  and  sixteen 
marks  are  exceptionally  poor  in  this  subject. 

Being  interested  in  the  application  of  this  test,  I applied  it  to  an 
examination  in  Science  of  Education  and  secured  the  following  graph. 


Maximum  100 — Subject:  Science  of  Education. 

First  Class  Students — 83. 
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Graph  2. 

Marks  are  given  in  multiples  of  5 only.  Column  50  includes  all  securing  47^  to  52. 


and  so  on. 


Maximum  100 — Subject:  Science  of  Education. 
Second  Class  Students — 75. 
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Graph  3. 

Marks  are  given  in  multiples  of  5.  Column  50  includes'all  securing  47 to  52,  and 
so  on.  Evidently  rather  severely  marked  with’toomanyjifties. 

Arithmetic — First  Class 
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Graph  2 is  fairly  well  balanced  but  shows  the  effect  of  the  fifty  per 
cent,  standing  as  that  column  is  too  high.  This  is  still  more  marked  in 
Graph  3.  In  both  graphs  there  is  evidence  of  over  severity  in  marking 
as  the  graphs  lean  to  the  left.  The  first  class  students  show  their  superior- 
ity as  only  two  are  below  the  standard,  whereas  in  the  second  class  group 
there  are  seven  students,  (ten  per  cent.)  below.  |^j 

Graphs  4,  5,  6 and  7 have  comments  below  that  state  the  conclusions. 

Graph  4. 

As  arithmetic  can  be  more  accurately  marked  than  other  subjects  except  spelling, 
we  find  a well  balanced  result  in  the  distribution  of  marks.  Possibly  there  should  be 
more  below  the  standard,  50. 

Arithmetic — Second  Class 
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Graph  5. 

A well  distributed  result.  Even  the  fifty  column 
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Graph  6. 

From  actual  results. 
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Graph  6 — Continued 
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Shows  a poor  distribution.  There  should  be  more  above  55  and  some  below  45. 
The  examiner  has  not  given  the  superior  students  a high  enough  mark. 


Graph  7. 


From  actual  results. 
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Evidently  too  severely  marked — 37  below  60;  15  above.  The  highest  mark  should 
be  above  70  in  this  subject  which  was  an  easy  one  compared  with  the  other  subjects', 
shown  above.  There  are  too  many  in  the  50  column. 


Dangers  in  the  Use  of  Objective  Tests 

LORNE  J.  HENRY 

Central  Technical  School,  Toronto 


THAT  the  modern  objective  test  is  a very  great  improvement  on  the 
essay  type  of  school  examination,  the  writer  would  be  among  the 
first  to  admit.  A somewhat  extensive  use  of  such  tests  has  con- 
vinced him  of  their  value  both  as  a means  of  measuring  achievement, 
and  as  an  educative  device.  But  it  has  also  served  to  draw  attention  to 
certain  dangers.  There  is  a danger  that  by  their  use  a wrong  sense  of 
values  in  educational  matters  will  be  established — that  too  great  an 
importance  will  be  placed  upon  things  that  can  be  measured  in  this  way 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  considerations  of  greater  significance.  It  is 
possible  that  a successful  business  man  of  today  who  some  years  ago 
took  a high  school  course  in  science  might  not  be  able  to  tell  whether  this 
statement  from  an  objective  test  in  that  subject  is  true  or  false:  “The 
angle  of  incidence  is  the  angle  between  the  incident  ray  and  the  reflected 
ray.”  And  yet,  what  would  be  of  much  greater  importance,  he  may 
examine  problems  connected  with  his  business  with  a care  and  patience 
which  he  first  acquired  when  dissecting  a flower  with  a microscope.  The 
statesman  who,  in  his  collegiate  days,  was  successful  in  his  work  in 
science,  might  to-day  mark  many  such  statements  true  that  ought  to  be 
marked  false,  and  yet,  when  arriving  at  a decision  on  some  vital  public 
issue  might  proceed  by  a careful  observation  and  classification  of  all 
available  facts  bearing  upon  the  problem,  draw  his  inferences  from  these, 
verify  the  inferences  drawn,  and  arrive  at  his  conclusion.  In  other  words 
he  would  probably  adopt  a method  of  procedure  which  he  first  learned 
in  his  work  in  science  and  which  has  been  one  of  the  few  things  to  remain 
with  him  through  the  years.  The  factors  of  school  and  college  work  that 
easily  submit  to  objective  testing  are  not  always,  perhaps  not  usually, 
those  that  will  remain  through  life  as  a permanent  influence  in  a person ’s 
character  and  work.  We  must  guard  against  letting  the  use  of  these 
tests  distort  our  vision  so  that  we  see  as  of  chief  importance  things  that 
are  really  secondary. 

Kilpatrick  gives  us  a suggestive  word  when  he  pluralizes  “learning”  and 
points  out  that  there  are  many  learnings  taking  place  in  any  class  period. 
A class  may  be  learning  the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  or 
to  multiply  one  algebraic  expression  by  another,  or  to  conjugate  a Latin 
verb.  Such  things  easily  submit  to  measurement  by  objective  tests. 
They  are  legitimate  learnings  and  ought  to  find  a place  in  the  class  room. 
But  they  are  net  all.  Man}/  other  thoughts  are  passing  through  the  minds 
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of  the  class  that  have  been  stimulated  by  the  lesson  of  the  hour.  Long 
after  his  high  school  and  college  student  days  were  over  one  writer  gave 
this  testimony:  “The  most  practical  course  of  study  I had  in  college  was 
a course  in  Latin  under  the  gray-headed  but  intensely  human  Professor 
L — . I had  thought  the  old  Latin  authors  were  dull  and  dead,  but  he 
made  them  rise  and  stride  about  and  talk  to  us.  As  he  sat  behind  the 
high  desk  in  the  dingy  second-floor  room,  beaming,  interpreting,  chuck- 
ling over  some  ‘curious  felicity’  in  Horace  or  Juvenal,  the  whole  Roman 
attitude  toward  life  seemed  to  come  clear,  and  that  Roman  civilization, 
so  strangely  like  our  own,  revealed  its  strength  and  weakness,  its  glamour 
and  its  despair.  We  shall  soon  forget  the  Latin  and  the  history  and  the 
logarithms,  but  we  shall  never  lose  the  insight  into  how  and  why  men 
act,  and  what  their  action  means  to  the  race.”  (Faunce:  Facing  Life. 

p.  188.) 

Besides  the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act  or  the  conjuga- 
of  the  Latin  verb  a class  will  be  learning  methods  of  work,  self-confidence 
or  the  reverse,  insights  into  the  minds  and  motives  of  men,  attitudes  t3 
history  and  to  the  classics,  a sense  of  values  and  many  other  things  of 
equal  importance.  These  latter  do  not  easily  submit  themselves  to  an 
objective  test  and  in  the  rightful  enthusiasm  with  which  these  tests  are 
being  received  they  are  in  danger  of  being  pushed  into  the  background. 
Let  us  by  all  means  continue  to  use  and  to  improve  this  valuable  con- 
tribution of  modern  psychology  to  educational  procedure,  but  when  we 
have  prepared  our  students  to  pass  an  objective  test  in  a subject  let  us 
not  feel  that  we  have  done  our  duty  by  them.  If  this  marks  the  limit 
of  our  accomplishment,  then  we  are  still  unprofitable  servants. 


Nature  Study  for  June 

george  McMillan 

Normal  School,  Hamilton 

Form  III.  (Grades  5 and  6)  The  Mosquito 

A TUMBLER  or  sealer  is  partly  filled  with  soft  water  and  in  it  are 
placed  two  or  three  egg  rafts  of  the  mosquito  from  a rain  barrel 
or  stagnant  pool.  Cover  the  container  with  cheese  cloth  and  fix 
it  in  position  with  an  elastic  band.  The  egg  raft  is  a small,  dark,  boat- 
shaped body  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  which  floats  freely 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  may  be  found  without  difficulty  in  stag- 
nant water  where  and  when  mosquitoes  abound. 

We  shall  examine  the  egg  raft  and  note  its  shape,  length,  width  and 
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colour.  The  children  see  that  the  eggs  stand  on  end  and  are  glued  to- 
gether. They  describe  the  shape  of  an  egg.  How  many  eggs  are  there 
in  the  raft?  To  answer  this  have  the  pupils  count  25  and  note  the 
surface  area  of  these;  then,  using  this  area  as  a unit,  find  how  often 
it  is  repeated  in  the  whole  surface.  This  is  a convenient  and  practical 
way  of  estimating  large  numbers  of  objects. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to 
see  a larva  emerge  from  the  lower  end  of 
an  egg  and  descend  into  the  water.  From 
day  to  day  we  shall  watch  the  behaviour 
of  these  wrigglers  and  see  how  rapidly  they 
grow.  From  time  to  time  fresh  water  from 
a pond  is  given  them  in  order  that  they 
may  have  food.  When  they  are  quite 
large  we  shall  examine  them  under  a hand 
lens  and  have  the  children  draw  one.  The 
teacher  places  an  enlarged  drawing  on  the 
blackboard.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the 
large,  blunt  head,  broad  thorax  and  long, 
tapering,  segmented  abdomen  studded  with 
tpfts  of  hair  and  forked  near  the  rear  end. 

One  branch  may  be  seen  to  terminate  m A cover  of  cheesecioth  retains  the.? 
four  long  lashes  with  which  the  larva  strikes  adult  mosquitoes, 

the  water  when  moving.  By  these  organs  it 

seems  to  pull  itself  backward  through  the  water.  The  other  branch 
is  a tube  which  opens  to  the  outside  through  a star-shaped  expansion  at 
the  end.  By  this  expansion  the  larva  clings  to  the  surface  film  of  water 
and  hangs  with  body  downward  while  air  passes  in  and  out  through  the 
tube.  Disturb  a larva  at  rest  and  see  it  wriggle  away  to  safety.  With 
a hand  lens  look  for  the  moving  brushes  about  the  mouth  which  bring 
tiny  particles  of  food  into  the  jaws. 

In  the  pupa  the  head  and  thorax  constitute  the  enlargement  at  the 
front.  Find  the  two  ear-like  air  tubes  which  project  from  it.  When 
the  wriggler  is  in  the  resting  position  at  the  surface  of  the  water  these 
air  tubes  extend  into  the  air  above  for  respiration.  The  segmented, 
flexible  abdomen  terminates  in  lashes  and  enables  the  pupa  to  move  about, 
a feat  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  pupa  stage  of  insect  life. 

When  the  adult  emerges  it  uses  the  pupa  case  for  a raft  on  which 
to  stand  until  its  wings  are  ready  for  flight.  Watch  for  this  stage. 
Examine  the  legs,  sucking  tube,  delicate  wings  and  feelers  of  several 
adults.  The  female  produces  a buzzing  sound  probably  by  the  rapid 
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motion  of  her  wings.  The  male  is  silent.  The  feelers  of  the  female 
are  quite  slender;  those  of  the  male  are  broad  and  feathery.  By  these 
feelers  he  hears  the  song  of  the  female  and  finds  a mate.  The  male 
does  not  bite,  but  probably  feeds  on  the  juices  of  plants.  When  the 
female  “bites”  the  irritation  produced  is  due  to  the  saliva  which  enters 


Life  history  of  the  mosquito.  1,  egg  raft;  2,  larva;  3,  pupa;  4,  antennae  of  (a)  male  and 

(6)  female. 


the  wound  from  the  sucking  tube.  Malaria  and  yellow  fever  are  carried 
from  person  to  person  by  a certain  species  of  mosquito  and  in  no  other 
way. 

Because  mosquitoes  breed  in  stagnant  water  they  may  be  controlled 
in  large  measure  by  draining  marshes,  placing  kerosene  on  the  water 
to  destroy  the  larvae  and  placing  fish  in  ponds  to  devour  the  larvae  and 
pupae. 

Form  IV.  (Grades  7 and  8).  The  Rose;  “Queen  of  the  Flowers". 

Materials - — Rose  blooms  of  various  colours  on  long  stems  with 
leaves  and  prickles;  wild  roses  and  pictures  of  wild  and  climbing  roses. 

What  colours  are  found  among  roses?  In  what  places  are  these 
flowers  grown?  What  uses  are  made  of  them?  Wild  roses  are  of  many 
kinds  and  are  found  growing  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  From  these 
all  our  cultivated  varieties  have  been  developed.  Perhaps  no  other 
flower  has  been  cultivated  so  long.  Certainly  no  other  is  so  universally 
loved.  For  centuries  poets  and  artists  have  drawn  inspiration  from  the 
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rose.  Within  the  Roman  Empire  a custom  prevailed  whereby  a rose 
placed  over  the  entrance  to  an  assembly  of  people  signified  that  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  should  be  kepi  secret.  Although  the  custom 
has  passed  away,  the  expression  “Sub  Rosa”  (under  the  rose)  is  used 
to-day  in  reference  to  matters  conducted  in  secret.  How  is  the  rose 
so  well  adapted  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  man? 

As  we  examine  the  rose  we  see  that  its  charm  lies  in  the  delicate 
fragrance  and  the  beautiful  petals  against  a background  of  shining,  green 
leaves.  In  the  wild  rose  the  stamens  and  pistil  add  their  beauty  to  the 
whole. 


I.  A wild  rose  with  fivejpetals  and  numerous  stamens. 

II.  A cultivated  double  rose  in  which  many  offcthe  stamens  have  unfolded  as  petals. 


Observe  the  fragrance  of  a rose.  How  far  distant  from  the  flower 
can  it  be  observed?  Can  the  scent  be  detected  throughout  the  room? 
Let  us  dry  a few  roses  carefully  and  place  them  in  a small  jar  to  find 
how  long  they  retain  their  fragrance.  It  is  so  pleasing  and  lasts  so 
long  that  the  oils  which  give  the  rose  its  fragrance  are  extracted  and 
used  in  preparing  artificial  perfume.  Smell  several  roses,  both  wild 
and  cultivated.  Marked  differences  in  both  quality  and  strength  of  fra- 
grance are  observed.  Roses  of  one  group,  brought  from  China,  have 
a faint,  delicate  aroma  of  tea  and  are  known  as  “tea  roses”.  These  roses 
are  too  tender  to  endure  successfully  the  rigorous  winters  of  Canada, 
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but  when  crossed  with  a more  hardy  variety,  they  produced  the  “hybrid 
tea”  which  is  very  popular.  Why  is  the  name  hybrid  applied  to  it?  When 
next  you  visit  a rose  garden  or  flower  show,  ask  to  see  the  hybrid  tea 
roses. 

In  the  wild  rose  see  the  five  large,  pink,  separate  petals,  the  five 
green  sepals  behind  and  alternating  with  them,  and  the  vast  number  of 
yellow  stamens  in  a dense  row  about  the  pistil,  their  stalks  curving  out- 
ward and  bearing  great  quantities  of  pollen.  The  pollen  is  sought  by  bees 
and  other  insects  for  food.  It  is  said  that  the  rose  produces  no  nectar 
but  relies  entirely  upon  its  fragrance,  colour  and  pollen  to  attract  those 
insects  which  effect  pollination.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Nature  made  its 
colour  and  fragrance  so  attractive  and  its  pollen  so  abundant.  Examine 
the  flower  stems  and  sepals  of  the  roses  at  hand  for  a coating  of  short, 
bristly  hairs  or  sticky  gum.  It  is  probable  that  the  hairs  or  gum  keep 
out  many  small  insects  which  would  crawl  into  the  flower  and  steal  the 
pollen  without  carrying  it  to  other  flowers.  Although  Nature  has  given 
to  the  rose  beauty  unsurpassed,  she  has  reserved  for  other  flowers,  less 
attractive,  the  nectar  without  which  we  could  have  no  honey. 

Now  we  shall  examine  a cultivated,  double  rose,  and  see  how  it 
differs  from  the  wild  one.  In  position  and  number  the  sepals  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  wild  rose.  As  we  unfold  the  petals  they  are  seen 
to  be  very  numerous  and  wrapped  together  in  orderly  fashion.  The 
word  petal  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  petalus,  which  means  a leaf. 
Why  is  this  name  appropriate?  When  we  have  removed  the  last  of 
the  petals  we  may  find  fewer  stamens  than  in  the  wild  rose.  To  under- 
stand why  this  is  so  we  must  remember  that  Nature  produced  all  parts 
of  the  flower  from  leaves.  Each  sepal,  petal,  stamen  and  separate  part 
of  the  pistil  is  a leaf  changed  in  form  and  colour  to  do  a special  work 
for  the  plant.  Sometimes  a flower  leaf  of  a wild  rose  which  normally 
grows  into  a stamen  becomes  a petal  instead  and  makes  the  flower  more 
showy.  Look  for  such  petals  in  the  roses  at  hand.  Long  ago  a few  roses 
with  more  than  five  petals  were  found  and  grown  under  cultivation. 
Each  time  a plant  with  a greater  number  of  petals  was  found  it  was 
grown  instead  of  the  others  until  at  last  a flower  with  many  petals  was 
produced.  By  placing  the  pollen  of  a rose  with  many  petals  on  the  pistil 
of  a different  kind  of  rose  man  got  seeds  which  grew  into  roses  of 
many  varieties,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  In  this  way  new 
varieties  are  produced  to-day.  Of  course,  if  these  more  beautiful  kinds 
were  allowed  to  bear  seed  nearly  all  the  plants  which  grew  from  the 
seed  would  be  like  the  wild  roses.  To  prevent  this  the  cultivated  roses 
are  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  by  grafting  buds  or  branches  on 
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the  roots  of  the  wild  rose  in  about  the  same  way  as  apple  trees  are 
grafted.  By  these  means  large  numbers  of  bushes  are  obtained  like  the 
plant  which  bore  the  bud  or  branch. 

In  the  words,  “A  rose  embowered  in  its  own  green  leaves”,  the  poet 
Shelley  reminds  us  that  the  beauty  of  the  rose  is  not  confined  to  the 
flower  and  its  perfume.  Observe  the  rose,  both  alone,  and  with  the 
leaves  about  it.  What  features  can  you  find  in  the  leaves  that  beautify 
the  plant?  Notice  that  the  leaf  is  compound  and  that  it  always  bears 
an  odd  number  of  leaflets.  Locate  the  leaflet  that  makes  the  number 
odd.  Describe  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  Compare  the 
leaf  with  a petal. 

Our  interest  in  the  rose  is  not  confined  to  summer.  When  autumn 
comes  we  turn  to  the  sweet  brier  or  other  wild  rose  for  branches 
laden  with  beautiful,  bright  red,  berry-like  fruit  called  rose-hips.  From 
which  part  of  the  flower  do  the  hips  develop?  Can  you  find  any  trace  of 
the  fruit  in  the  flowers  at  hand?  Let  us  watch  for  the  fruit  in  October 
and,  after  a nature  study  lesson  on  it,  place  several  branches  in  a vase 
to  dry  for  decoration  in  winter. 

Of  course  we  don’t  like  the  many  sharp  prickles  on  the  rose.  See 
how  sharp  they  are.  Have  you  observed  how  * easily  they  penetrate 
the  flesh  and  break  off?  With  a knife  remove  one  from  its  branch.  It 
will  be  seen  to  arise  in  the  bark  rather  than  in  the  deep  wood  as  do 
thorns  of  the  hawthorn.  When  we  are  vexed  by  these  prickles  we  should 
try  to  remember  that  when  all  roses  were  wild  these  may  have  been 
necessary  to  protect  them  against  browsing  animals,  and  that  without 
prickles  all  roses  might  have  perished  long  ago. 

Although  the  wild  roses  flourish  in  Canada  without  attention,  we 
must  attend  carefully  to  the  cultivated  varieties,  if  we  would  have  beau- 
tiful foliage  and  bloom.  Nearly  all  our  better  varieties  are  descended 
from  roses  of  warmer  lands  and  winter  successfully  only  when  protect- 
ed by  a covering  of  leaves  or  straw.  Most  roses  do  well  in  rich  loam 
soil.  Planting  is  usually  done  in  the  spring.  They  respond  readily  to 
careful  pruning,  frequent  watering  and  cultivation,  which  admits  air  to 
their  roots. 


Didn’t  Say  “HazelNuts” — A farmer  who  was  much  troubled  by  trespassers 
during  the  nutting  season  consulted  with  a botanical  friend.  The  following  notice  was 
posted  at  conspicuous  points  about  his  premises. 

“Trespassers,  take  warning!  All  persons  entering  this  wood  do  so  at  their  own 
risk,  for  the  Corylus  avellana  abounds  everywhere  about  here,  and  never  gives  warning 
of  its  presence.” 

The  place  was  unmolested  and  the  farmer  gathered  his  crop  in  peace. — 


Our  Winter  Birds  at  Lunch 

MURIEL  BRAYLEY 
Langton,  Ontario 

FOR  two  years  our  school  has  maintained  a feeding  station  for  the 
winter  birds,  in  a maple  tree  about  fifteen  yards  from  the  school 
house.  The  results  were  encouraging.  This  year  we  decided  to 
try  a more  daring  plan.  We  hung  our  feeding-log  from  the  roof  in 
front  of  our  centre  west  window.  It  is  the  results  of  this  plan  which 
I am  going  to  describe. 

Our  feeding-log  is  simply  a sixteen-inch  length  of  any  common 
seven-inch  wood,  preferably  with  a rough  bark.  Holes  are  bored  at 
irregular  intervals  in  the  sides  of  this  log,  a staple  is  attached  to  the  top, 
and  the  log  is  suspended  by  a cord,  so  that  it  swings  freely.  When  at 
rest  it  is  twenty  inches  from  the  glass,  which  is  protected  by  a cross- 
piece. The  food  used  consists  of  bread  and  butter,  lettuce,  suet,  grain, 
and  scraps  of  meat. 

The  log  was  hung  on  a Thursday  in  January.  With  great  interest 
we  watched  for  the  fiYst  bold  bird.  In  about  three  hours  someone  sud- 
denly spied  a chickadee  scouting  about.  After  a few  dabs  here  and 
there,  he  finally  alighted  and  ate  fearlessly.  The  news  spread  fast  in 
birdland,  and  soon  the  nuthatches  appeared.  Heads  down,  they  fluttered 
from  the  top  of  the  rope  to  the  log,  snatched  bits  of  food,  and  flew  to 
the  trees  to  eat. 

Well,  here  were  two  old  friends.  Would  our  downy  woodpecker 
come  too?  Surely  he  would  not  disappoint  us!  Nor  did  he,  for  he  soon 
came,  bringing  his  wife  along,  too.  How  we  admired  his  ruby  cap! 
None  of  these  birds  showed  any  fear.  The  fact  that  their  restaurant 
had  moved  did  not  seem  to  disturb  them  in  the  least. 

We  were  happy,  but  not  quite  happy  enough.  We  wanted  the  hairy 
woodpecker  to  look  us  over.  About  the  fourth  day  something  huge, 
black  and  white,  darted  near  the  log.  Chickadees  and  nuthatches  hurried 
for  shelter.  Another  dash  of  black  and  white,  and  a big  hairy  wood- 
pecker had  come  to  rest  in  full  view  of  everyone.  For  a hurried  bite? 
No,  for  a real  feed  of  four  minutes  exactly.  It  was  our  first  look  at 
him,  and  what  a fine  bird  he  was ! 

Chickadees,  nuthatches,  the  downy  and  the  hairy  woodpeckers,  also 
the  slate-coloured  juncos,  made  up  our  list  of  satisfied  patrons.  It  was 
not  at  all  unusual  to  see  three  birds  on  the  log  at  one  time. 
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Were  the  pupils  interested?  Ask  the  girl  in  a bright  red  dress  who 
stood  in  the  window  gazing  at  that  ruby  crown  as  it  twisted  and  turned 
to  free  a particular  piece  of  suet.  Ask  the  little  boy  whose  finger  was 
seized  by  a friendly  chickadee  as  he  sat  on  the  window  ledge  filling  the 
log.  Ask  the  little  six-year-olds  as  they  read  of  and  drew  the  log  and 
its  visitors.  Ask  the  pupils  who  wrote  such  interesting  compositions,  in 
which  they  imagined  themselves  birds  looking  into  the  schoolroom  from 
that  log. 


Agriculture  for  June 

A.  B.  C THROOP,  B.S.A. 

Renfrew  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School 

DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  FARMING 

Throughout  Canada  there  are  a number  of  types  of  farming,  de- 
pending largely  on  the  kind  of  soil,  the  climatic  condition,  the  proximity 
to  large  markets,  and  the  cost  of  the  land.  In  the  Canadian  west  large 
areas  are  devoted  to  grain  growing,  especially  wheat.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  great  fertility  of  much  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  suitable  climatic  con- 
ditions, i.e.,  sufficient  rainfall,  but  with  dry,  hot  summers,  which  pro- 
duces the  highest  grade  of  common  spring  wheat  in  the  world,  except 
perhaps  that  grown  in  the  Volga  district  of  Russia,  which  has  a similar 
climate. 

Certain  areas  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  are  given  over  to  cattle 
ranching,  and  sheep  raising.  This  type  of  farming  is  carried  on  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  for  grain  growing,  but  sufficient 
to  produce  excellent  pasture. 

The  western  slope  of  British  Columbia,  is  devoted  to  mixed  farm- 
ing and  fruit-growing,  especially  apple  production;  here  again  climatic 
conditions  largely  determine  the  type  of  farming. 

Ontario  has  a variety  of  types,  ranging  from  fruit  growing,  (in- 
cluding peach  production),  and  tobacco  raising  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
and  South  Western  Ontario  to  grain  growing,  beef  raising  and  dairying 
in  other  parts.  Apple  growing  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  counties 
bordering  on  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Huron.  Here  again  the  pupil  will 
see  the  relationship  between  the  climatic  conditions  and  the  type  of  farm- 
ing carried  on.  What  type  of  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  clay  belt  of 
Ontario? 

While,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  are  certain  sections  devoted 
to  one  type  of  farming,  the  main  part  of  Ontario,  especially,  is  given 
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over  to  general  farming,  i.e.,  dairying  or  beef  raising  is  carried  on,  along 
with  grain  growing,  chicken  raising,  hog  raising,  etc. 

Hozv  proximity  to  large  markets  and  cost  of  land  affect  type  of 
farming.  The  demand  of  large  cities  is  for  milk,  vegetables,  and  eggs, 
and  the  land  in  the  proximity  of  the  cities  is  devoted  to  this  type  of  farm- 
ing. Again,  high  priced  land  demands  a type  of  farming  which  will  yield 
a high  priced  crop;  obviously  land  capable  of  growing  tobacco  and  fruits 
will  sell  for  more  than  land  which  will  not  grow  such  crops. 

The  various  types  of  agriculture  may  briefly  be  summed  up  as 

follows:  grain  growing,  apple  growing,  small  fruit  growing,  vegetable 
growing,  tobacco  growing,  dairying,  beef  raising,  poultry  farming  and 
fur  farming. 

CROP  ROTATION  : ITS  MEANING  AND  IMPORTANCE 

The  application  of  manure,  the  use  of  a commercial  fertilizer,  letting 
the  land  lie  idle  and  rest,  all  involve  an  outlay  of  money  or  labour  or 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  land.  Only  through  crop  rotation  are  we  able 

to  rest  the  land  without  losing  the  use  of  the  land,  and  without  expend- 

ing money  or  labour  for  fertilizers.  It  follows  then,  that  the  farmers 
of  practically  all  old  countries  and  a larger  number  every  year  in  Can- 
ada, rotate  their  crops  with  the  utmost  care  and  regularity. 

Crop  rotation  has  been  defined  as  a certain  regular  succession  of 
crops,  so  arranged  that,  after  each,  the  land  is  left  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

Why  does  crop  rotation  make  a difference  in  the  yields  from  year  to 
year? 

(a)  Different  plants  have  different  plant  food  requirements. 

(b)  Plants  vary  in  their  power  to  abstract  certain  food  from  the 

soil. 

(c)  All  plants  do  not  feed  at  the  same  depth;  compare  corn  and 
alfalfa. 

(d)  Some  plants  tend  to  produce  better  tilth  than  others. 

(e)  Plants  vary  in  their  power  to  resist  bacterial  and  fungus  diseases. 

(f)  Growing  legumes  in  the  rotation  keeps  up  the  supply  of  nitrogen. 

(g)  A hoed  crop  in  the  rotation  helps  to  free  the  land  from  weeds. 

The  duration  of  the  rotation  may  vary  from  one  of  two  to  one  of 

several  years’  duration,  an  example  of  a two  years’  duration  is  potatoes 
and  grain.  This,  of  course,  is  an  exceptional  case. 

The  student  should  recognize  that  if  a definite  rotation  is  followed, 
a farmer  will  be  able  to  tell  what  will  be  growing  in  any  field  in  any 
year  for  years  to  come. 
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Here  is  an  example  of  a rotation  of  three  years’  duration : 

First  Year — Hoed  crop:  for  corn  apply  manure  in  winter  or  spring, 
at  rate  of  15  tons  per  acre  and  shallow  plough  shortly  before  planting 
time,  turning  under  both  clover  and  manure.  For  roots,  plough  land 
the  previous  autumn. 

Second  Year — Grain:  Seed  down  with  10  pounds  red  clover,  2 
pounds  alsilce,  6 pounds  alfalfa  and  6 pounds  timothy  per  acre. 

Third  Year — Clover,  hay  or  pasture:  This  rotation  is  well  suited 
to  intensive  dairy  farming,  and  is  an  excellent  rotation  where  rough 
land  is  available  for  pasture. 

An  excellent  home  project  in  crop  rotation  may  be  given,  by  having 
the  student  make  to  scale  a plan  of  the  home  farm,  and  work  out  a suit- 
able rotation  for  such  a farm,  taking  into  consideration  the  type  of  farm- 
ing practised,  the  amount  of  grain,  roots  and  corn,  and  hay  and  pasture 
required  for  the  particular  type  of  farming  carried  on. 

Every  student  should  have  a copy  of  Exhibition  Circular  No,  9, 
published  by  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 

PASTURE  CROPS 

Although  the  practice  of  crop  rotation  is  advocated,  and  in  this  rota- 
tion there  is  a pasture  crop  which  is  pastured  for  one  or  two  years,  never- 
theless, there  are  parts  of  the  farm  which  may  more  profitably  be  laid 
down  to  permanent  pasture.  This  is  more  widely  done  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  Canada,  but  the  practice  is  growing  here.  The  requisites  of  a 
good  pasture  are  that  it  begins  growth  early  in  spring,  and  continues  late 
into  the  autumn.  The  feed  must  be  both  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  the 
yield  generous.  The  sod  must  be  a close  enough  mat  to  withstand  tramp- 
ing and  close  grazing,  hence  the  necessity  for  a variety  of  grasses  and 
heavy  seeding.  The  following  mixture  for  a permanent  pasture  has  been 
quite  successful  in  Ontario : Orchard  grass,  7 lbs. ; Alsike  clover,  3 lbs. ; 
Alfalfa,  6 lbs. ; Tall  oat  grass,  2 lbs,  and  Timothy,  8 lbs. 

The  pasture  crop  in  a rotation  of  short  duration  consists  usually  of 
red  clover,  8 lbs.,  alsike  clover,  2 lbs.,  and  timothy,  8-10  lbs.  From  the 
earliest  time  pasture  has  been  the  basis  of  live-stock  production,  and  it 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  means  of  raising  animals  and  producing 
milk. 

Besides  the  permanent  pastures  and  pastures  in  the  rotation,  annual 
pastures  are  frequently  sown.  These  are  used  chiefly  when  other  pas- 
tures become  scarce,  due  to  dry  weather.  Oats  and  red  clover  make  a 
very  suitable  annual  pasture.  Rape  is  a favourite  annual  pasture  for 
sheep  and  swine. 
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SILAGE  CROPS 

A silo  is  almost  air-tight,  and  after  the  silage  has  settled,  little  air 
reaches  it,  so  there  is  not  the  same  likelihood  of  the  materials  spoiling 
that  there  would  be  were  it  thrown  into  a loose  pile.  Excluding  the 
air,  however,  is  not  the  only  condition  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
silage.  A certain  amount  of  acid  must  be  present  to  preserve  or  pickle 
the  feed.  While  there  are  a number  of  acids  produced  in  silage,  we  are 
particularly  concerned  with  lactic  acid,  and  acetic  acid.  These  acids 
preserve  the  silage  in  much  the  same  way  that  vinegar  preserves  pickles. 
To  produce  these  acids,  there  must  be  present  in  the  material  put  into 
the  silo  either  sugar,  or  starch  which  may  be  converted  into  sugar.  Very 
soon  after  a forage  crop  has  been  put  into  the  silo,  the  sugar  or  starch 
present  is  acted  upon  by  bacteria,  and  a part  of  it  is  changed  into  acid. 
The  reason  the  air  must  be  excluded  is  to  prevent  molds  destroying  the 
acid. 

Corn  has  been  the  chief  silage  crop  in  Ontario.  At  present  sweet 
clover  has  many  advocates.  Some  of  its  advantages  are:  It. can  be  grown 
upon  land  that  is  in  a fair  condition  of  fertility  without  the  application 
of  fertilizer.  It  requires  less  labour  in  saving,  and,  of  course,  does  not 
have  to  be  cultivated.  It  enriches  the  land  rather  than  takes  out  plant 
food.  It  is  cut  and  ensiled  just  prior  to  haying,  which  is  a less  busy 
time  than  when  corn  is  ensiled.  In  ensiling  sweet  clover,  care  must  be 
taken  to  exclude  all  the  air  by  careful  tramping;  otherwise,  molds  occur. 

In  parts  of  the  country  where  corn  is  damaged  by  early  frosts,  sun- 
flowers are  used  for  ensilage.  In  Western  Canada  green  oats  are  often 
used  as  ensilage.  Without  succulent  feeds,  the  feeding  of  live  stock, 
especially  dairy  cows,  is  difficult.  Ensilage  and  roots  are  our  chief 
sources  of  such  succulent  feeds. 

Soiling  crops  are  crops  that  are  cut  and  fed  green  to  animals,  or  in 
some  cases,  on  which  animals  are  tethered.  Soiling  crops  are  used  to 
supplement  pastures.  The  most  common  soiling  crops  are  corn,  clovers, 
alfalfa,  oats,  and  cow  peas. 
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THE  issues  of  “The  School”  from  1912-1928  number  sixteen 
volumes  (Vol.  XVI  has  more  than  1100  pages)  and  one  can  no 
longer  trust  to  memory  to  find  an  article  that  appeared  years 
ago.  The  series  of  indexes  of  which  this  is  the  fourth  will  be  found  of 
great  practical  value  to  the  increasing  number  of  teachers  and  libraries 
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Letter  writing — composition  in  Form  III  (Grade  6) — vol.  12,  pp.  554-555.  March, 
1924. 

Letters — Exchange  and  writing  of — vol.  3,  pp.  44-45;  265-267;  345-347;  485; 
557-558;  626-627.  Sept.,  Dec.,  1914;  Jan.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  May,  1915. 

Libraries.  See  also  Books  and  Reading— Best  Books;  Supplementary  Reading. 
The  Dalton  plan  and  the  library — vol.  15,  p.  318.  Dec.,  1926. 

The  development  of  the  modern  high  school  library— vol.  5,  pp.  373-377.  Feb., 
1917. 

A foundation  library — vol.  7,  pp.  157-159.  Nov.,  1918. 

The  high  school  and  the  public  library — vol.  5,  pp.  467-470.  April,  1917. 

The  high  school  library — vol.  15,  pp.  13-15.  Sept.,  1926. 

The  high  school  library  in  the  United  States — vol.  9,  p.  296.  Dec.,  1920. 

Hints  for  the  library.  Book  reviews — Each  monthly  number  of  ‘'The  School’'. 
The  library  and  the  school — vol.  4,  pp.  118-120.  Oct.,  1915. 

The  rural  school  library  (with  graded  list) — vol.  10,  pp.  397-400.  Mar.,  1922. 

The  school  library — vol.  14,  pp.  121-130.  Oct.,  1925. 

The  school  library — vol.  6,  pp.  371-373.  Jan.,  1918. 

The  school  library — vol.  12,  pp.  623-626.  April,  1924. 

The  small  high  school  library — vol.  15,  pp.  217-221.  Nov.,  1926. 

The  teacher  and  the  public  library— vol.  1,  pp.  645-647.  June,  1913. 

Literary  Societies. 

How  to  conduct  ...  in  a small  high  school — vol.  13,  pp.  96-99.  Oct.,  1924. 

Literature.  See  also  Drama;  Poetry. 

An  appeal  to  the  eye  in  teaching  (Third  Book) — vol.  11,  pp.  94-97.  Oct.,  1922. 
Children’s  literature  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view — vol.  4,  pp.  42-47.  Sept., 
1915. 

The  Dalton  laboratory  plan — vol.  12,  pp.  104-108.  Oct.,  1923. 

The  delights  of  teaching  Grade  IX  literature — vol.  9,  pp.  573-578.  Apr.,  1921. 
English  literature  for  matriculation — Suggestions  of  O.E.A.  committee — vol.  9, 
pp.  207-209.  Nov.,  1920. 

“Extensive  reading"  in  middle  and  upper  school  literature — vol.  13,  pp.  408-411. 
Jan.,  1925. 

An  extra-curricular  study  in  English  literature  in  the  secondary  school. — Appreci- 
ative study — Creative  work — vol.  15,  pp.  112-116.  Oct.,  1926. 

A few  thoughts  on  literature — vol.  3,  pp.  123-125.  Oct.,  1914. 

Handwork  and  literature — vol.  2,  pp.  169-171.  Nov.,  1913. 

Historical  novels — With  bibliography — vol.  13,  pp.  237-241.  Nov.,  1924. 

Is  it  true  that  pupils  do  not  like  literature? — Why? — vol.  11,  pp.  286-290.  Jan., 
1923. 

Literature  in  elementary  schools — vol.  9,  pp.  365-368;  428-431;  495-499;  560-563; 
613-619.  Jan.-May,  1921. 
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Literature  in  Form  III  (Grades  5 & 6) — Illustration,  dramatization,  picture  study, 
metre,  music,  written  work — vol.  16,  pp.  674-676.  March,  1928. 

Making  literature  live  for  your  child — vol.  10,  pp.  91-94.  Oct.,  1921. 

Method  of  dealing  with  a play  of  Shakespeare — vol.  2,  pp.  307-309.  Jan.,  1914. 
“Pig  and  pepper” — Discussions  by  Adrian  MacDonald — vol.  14,  pp.  853-858; 
961-965.  May,  June,  1926.  Vol.  15,  pp.  320-323;  426-429;  638-641.  Dec., 
1926;  Jan.  Mar.,  1927. 

Poetry  and  the  teaching  of  literature — vol.  11,  pp.  6-9;  140-145.  Sept.,  Nov.,  1922. 
Prose  literature — vol.  3,  pp.  307-310.  Jan.,  1915. 

The  recapitulation  step  in  literature — vol.  10,  pp.  461-463.  April,  1922. 

“Sight”  passages — vol.  3,  pp.  677-679.  June,  1915. 

“Shorter  poems”  (High  School) — vol.  15,  pp.  151;  485;  590;  693;  909.  Oct.,  1926; 
Jan.-May,  1927. 

“Shorter  poems”,  teaching  of  (High  School) — vol.  14,  pp.  166-168.  Oct.,  1925. 
“Shorter  poems:  part  1”,  classification  of  (High  School) — vol.  13,  pp.  502-504. 
Feb.,  1925. 

Some  comments  on  the  new  high  school  course — vol.  13,  pp.  322-328.  Dec.,  1924. 
The  teaching  of  English — vol.  12,  pp.  92-94.  Oct.,  1923. 

The  teaching  of  English  in  England — report  of  English  Departmental  Committee 
(headed  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt) — vol.  10,  pp.  424-425.  March,  1922. 

Teaching  of  literature  in  the  high  school — vol.  3,  pp.  126-129.  Oct.,  1914. 

The  teaching  of  story  poems — vol.  15,  pp.  386-387.  Dec.,  1926, 

Training  children  in  the  memorizing  of  poetry — vol.  10,  pp.  145-146.  Nov.,  1921. 
A vocational  school  literature  course — vol.  15,  pp.  53-57.  Sept.,  1926. 

Literature— Bibliography. 

Texts  for  secondary  schools— vol.  16,  pp.  1015-1021.  June,  1928. 

Literature — Examinations. 

Vol.  3,  pp.  565-568.  April,  1915. 

Literature — History. 

Children’s  literature — The  history  of  story  telling — vol.  6,  pp.  203-205.  Nov.,  1917. 
History  of  literature  (High  School) — vol.  5,  pp.  113-115;  203-204.  Oct.,  Dec.,  1916. 

Literature — Selections  Studied. 

“The  ancient  mariner” — The  story  of — vol.  15,  pp.  163-164.  Oct.,  1926. 

“An  apple  orchard  in  the  spring” — (Form  III— Grade  6)— vol.  10,  pp.  600-601. 
June,  1922. 

“The  boy  and  the  angel”,  by  Browning — vol.  5,  pp.  561-563;  601-604.  May, 
June,  1917. 

“Break,  break,  break”  (A  lesson)— vol.  1,  pp.  694-698.  June,  1913. 

“Break,  break,  break” — (Form  IV,  Grade  8) — vol.  12,  pp.  473-475.  Feb.,  1924. 
“British  freedom”,  by  Wordsworth— vol.  3,  pp.  80-82.  Oct.,  1914. 

“A  Canadian  camping  song” — (A  lesson) — vol.  2,  pp.  33-37.  Sept.,  1913. 

“The  chambered  nautilus”,  by  Holmes— vol.  3,  pp.  151-155.  Nov.,  1914. 
“Christmas  Eve  at  sea”  by  Masefield — from  “Shorter  poems”  (High  School)  — 
vol.  14,  pp.  603-604.  Feb.,  1926. 

“Columbus”,  by  Joaquin  Miller— vol.  4,  pp.  494-497.  Feb.,  1916. 

“Columbus”,  by  Joaquin  Miller  (Form  III — Grade  6) — vol.  11,  pp.  620-623.  May, 
1923. 
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“Come  not  when  I am  dead” — vol.  4,  pp.  343-344.  Dec.,  1915. 

“The  daffodils”,  by  Wordsworth — vol.  4,  pp.  150-152.  Oct.,  1915. 

“Daisy”,  by  Francis  Thompson,  from  “Shorter  poems”  (High  School) — vol.  14, 
pp.  484-487.  Jan.,  1926. 

“David  Copperfield” — The  Study  of  (High  School) — vol.  16,  pp.  583-587;  700- 
705.  Feb.,  Mar.,  1928. 

“Days”  by  Emerson — vol.  4,  pp.  208-209.  Nov.,  1915. 

“Epitaph  on  a Jacobite” — vol.  4,  p.  400.  Jan.,  1916. 

“Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton”,  by  Burns — vol.  14,  pp.  961-963.  June,  1926. 

“The  fighting  Temeraire”,  by  Newbolt — vol.  14,  pp.  963-965.  June,  1926. 
“Hands  all  round”  (Form  IV  lesson) — vol.  12,  pp.  203-205.  Nov.,  1923. 

“He  fell  among  thieves”  by  Newbolt,  from  “Shorter  poems”  (High  School)  — 
vol.  14,  pp.  697-699.  Mar.,  1926. 

“Homesick”  (Junior  or  Senior  Third) — vol.  4,  pp.  502-504.  Feb.,  1916. 

“Jock  of  Hazeldean”,  by  Scott — vol.  3,  pp.  377-379.  Feb.,  1915. 

“Kenilworth” — The  study  of — vol.  15,  pp.  689-692;  804-812;  914-917.  Mar.- 
May,  1927. 

“The  lark  at  the  diggings” — (Form  III) — vol.  13,  pp.  223-226.  Nov.,  1924. 
“Lead,  kindly  light”,  by  Newman — vol.  4,  pp.  341-343.  Dec.,  1915. 

“Let  me  but  live”,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke — vol.  4,  pp.  589-590.  March,  1916. 
“Love  among  the  ruins”,  by  Browning — A reading  of — vol.  5,  pp.  442-444;  471- 
473.  Mar.,  Apr.,  1917. 

“Macaulay’s  Clive” — The  study  of  (High  School)  vol.  16,  pp.  1021-1026.  June, 
1928. 

“Maud”,  by  Tennyson — An  outline — vol.  1,  pp.  682-683.  June,  1913. 
“Memorabilia”,  by  Browning — vol.  4,  p.  152.  Oct.,  1915. 

“The  merchant  of  Venice — The  three  suitors” — vol.  3,  pp.  637-640.  May,  1915. 
“Midsummer  Night’s  dream” — Poem  or  play  (High  School) — vol.  13,  pp.  138- 
142.  Oct.,  1924. 

“A  musical  instrument”,  by  E.  B.  Browning — vol.  4,  pp.  670-674.  April,  1916. 
“A  musical  instrument”,  by  E.  B.  Browning — A lesson — v©l.  1,  pp.  61-65.  Sept., 
1912. 

“The  old  stoic”,  by  Emily  Bronte,  from  “Shorter  poems”  (High  School) — vol.  14, 
pp.  483-484.  Jan.,  1926. 

“The  patriot” — vol.  3,  pp.  228-230.  Dec.,  1914. 

“Prospice”,  by  Browning  (Matriculation  class) — vol.  11,  pp.  181-183.  Nov.,  1922. 
“Quentin  Durward” — The  study  of — vol.  16,  pp.  802-809.  April,  1928. 

“The  reverie  of  poor  Susan”,  by  Wordsworth — vol.  1,  pp.  701-702.  June,  1913. 
“Rosabelle”  from  “The  lay  of  the  last  minstrel” — vol.  3,  pp.  8-10.  Sept.,  1914. 
“The  sandpiper”  (Form  III — Grade  6) — vol.  10,  pp.  282-283.  Jan.,  1922. 

“She  was  a phantom  of  delight”,  by  Wordsworth — vol.  4,  pp.  209-210.  Nov.,  1915. 
“Sohrab  and  Rustum”  (Matriculation  class) — vol.  11,  pp.  112-113.  Oct.,  1922. 
“The  solitary  reaper”,  by  Wordsworth — vol.  4,  pp.  399-400.  Jan.,  1916. 

“The  solitary  reaper”  (Form  IV — Grade  8) — vol.  10,  pp.  283-285.  Jan.,  1922. 
“A  song  for  April”,  by  C.  G.  D.  Roberts — vol.  4,  pp.  606-607.  March,  1916. 
“The  sonnet”,  by  R.  W.  Gilder — vol.  4,  p.  589.  March,  1916. 

“A  sonnet  of  Shakespeare’s” — vol.  4,  pp.  590-591.  March,  1916. 

“Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese”,  by  E.  B.  Browning — vol.  4,  p.  592.  March,  1916. 
“The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls”,  by  Tennyson — vol.  4,  pp.  49-50.  Sept.,  1915. 
“The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls”,  by  Tennyson — (Form  111) — vol.  10,  pp.  412- 
414.  March,  1922. 
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“Sweet  and  low”,  by  Tennyson — a lesson,  with  illus. — vol.  1,  pp.  564-567.  April, 
1913. 

“Sweet  and  low”,  by  Tennyson — (Second  Book — Grades  3 & 4) — vol.  4,  pp.  430- 
432.  Jan.,  1916. 

“Tubal  Cain”,  by  C.  Mackay  (Form  III — Grade  6) — vol.  10,  pp.  468-470.  Apr., 
1922. 

“Ultima  thule”,  by  Longfellow — vol.  4,  pp.  48-49.  Sept.,  1915. 

“Wander-thirst”,  by  Gerald  Gould — vol.  5,  pp.  11-12.  Sept.,  1916. 

“Westminster  Bridge”,  by  Wordsworth — vol.  4,  pp.  493-494.  Feb.,  1916. 

Literature — Tests. 

Problem  tests  in  middle  and  upper  school — vol.  14,  pp.  805-808;  1017-1018.  April, 
June,  1926. 

Test  for  a Junior  Fourth  class — vol.  16,  pp.  893-894.  May,  1928. 

Magazines.  See  also  School  Papers. 

A children’s  magazine — vol.  11,  pp.  526-527.  April,  1923. 

Masefield,  John. 

Vol.  14,  pp.  602-603.  Feb.,  1926. 

Montgomery,  Lucy  Maude. 

Canada’s  Jane  Austen — vol.  3,  pp.  268-270.  Dec.,  1914. 

Newbolt,  Sir  Henry. 

Vol.  11,  pp.  519-520.  April,  1923. 

Vol.  14,  pp.  697-699.  March,  1926. 

Nichols,  Robert. 

War  poetry:  Why?  and  Which? — Vol.  9,  pp.  62-70.  Sept.,  1920. 

Pageants.  See  Drama. 

Picture  Study. 

Picture  study  in  oral  composition — vol.  10,  pp.  334-338.  Feb.,  1922. 

Pictures  in  language  work — vol.  8,  p.  79.  Oct.,  1919. 

Plays.  See  Drama. 

Poetry.  See  also  Names  of  Poets. 

Can  children  be  taught  to  appreciate  poetry? — vol.  13,  pp.  280-283.  Dec.,  1924. 
A new  scheme  for  memorizing  poetry — vol.  14,  pp.  878-880.  May,  1926. 

Poetic  expression  in  children  (Poems  quoted) — vol.  9,  pp.  630-635.  May,  1921. 
Poetry  and  the  teaching  of  literature — vol.  11,  pp.  6-9;  140-145.  Sept.,  Nov.,  1922. 
Poetry  for  children — With  graded  list — vol.  16,  pp.  787-788.  April,  1928. 

Poetry  of  the  war — vol.  3,  pp.  603-607.  May,  1915. 

The  teaching  of  story  poems — vol.  15,  pp.  386-387.  Dec.,  1926. 

Training  children  in  the  memorizing  of  poetry — vol.  10,  pp.  145-146.  Nov.,  1921. 
War  poetry;  Why?  and  Which? — vol.  9,  pp.  62-70.  Sept.,  1920. 

Pronunciation. 

Vol.  15,  pp.  324-327.  Dec.,  1926. 
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Sassoon,  Siegfried. 

War  poetry;  Why?  and  Which? — vol.  9,  pp.  62-70.  Sept.,  1920. 

School  Papers. 

The  class  paper — vol.  2,  pp.  568-570.  May,  1914. 

An  experiment  in  journalism — vol.  13,  pp.  94-96.  Oct.,  1924. 

The  high  school  paper — vol.  11,  pp.  35-37.  Sept.,  1922. 

Scott,  Duncan  Campbell. 

Canada’s  lake  poets — vol.  3,  p.  344.  Jan.,  1915. 

Service,  Robert  William. 

Poets  of  the  open  trails — vol.  3,  pp.  546-548.  April,  1915. 

Shakespeare,  William. 

A small  Shakespearean  library  (with  portrait) — vol.  1,  pp.  433-437.  Feb.,  1913. 
Method  of  dealing  with  a play  of  Shakespeare — vol.  2,  pp.  307-309.  Jan.,  1914. 
Shakespearean  plays,  S.N.S. — vol.  15,  pp.  430-432.  Jan.,  1927. 

Tercentenary — vol.  4,  pp.  687-688.  April,  1916. 

Stead,  Robert  J.  C. 

Poets  of  the  open  trails — vol.  3,  pp.  548-549.  April,  1915. 

Stories. 

"The  courageous  Indian” — Oral  and  written  composition — vol.  12,  pp.  752-753. 
May,  1924. 

"Daluan,  the  shepherd” — vol.  1,  pp.  44-47.  Sept.,  1912. 

"The  two  shepherds” — (Sr.  I-Sr.  Ill — Grades  2-6) — vol.  16,  pp.  41-43.  Sept.,  1927. 
Story-Telling. 

The  fanciful  in  stories — vol.  2,  pp.  163-166.  Nov.,  1913. 

Material  for  the  story-teller — With  bibliography — vol.  6,  pp.  417-421.  Feb.,  1918. 
The  reproduction  story  (Sr.  1-Sr.  Ill — Grades  2-6) — vol.  16,  pp.  40-44.  Sept.,  1927. 
Story-telling — Why  and  where — vol.  6,  pp.  17-19.  Sept.,  1917. 

The  teacher’s  crowning  gift — vol.  2,  pp.  204-206.  Dec.,  1913. 

Supplementary  Reading.  See  also  Books  and  Reading— Best  Books:  Libraries: 
also  Names  of  subjects  with  sub-head  Bibliography. 

Books  for  the  study  period  (High  School) — vol.  16,  pp.  490-492;  592-595,  Jan., 
Feb.,  1928. 

Supplementary  reading  for  elementary  schools — vol.  1,  pp.  109-113.  Oct.,  1912. 
Supplementary  reading  for  high  schools — vol.  12,  pp.  568-575;  661-666;  763-768; 
824-826.  March-June,  1924. 

Supplementary  reading  (High  School) — vol.  1,  pp.  54-58.  Sept.,  1912. 
Supplementary  reading  in  the  United  States  (High  School) — vol.  5,  pp.  152-154. 
Oct.,  1916. 

Supplementary  reading  lists — Lower  School;  Middle  School — vol.  10,  pp.  366-369; 
434-436;  482-486;  555-557.  Feb.-May,  1922. 

Thompson,  Francis. 

Vol.  14,  pp.  484-486.  Jan.,  1926, 


The  Primary  Department 

ALICE  A.  HARDING 
Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Reading—The  Content  Aspect. 

The  Story  of  Boots 

1.  Once  upon  a time  there  was  a farmer,  who  had  three  sons — Peter,  Paul  and 
Boots.  He  was  a very  poor  man.  So  one  day  the  three  brothers  set  out  from 
home  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Now,  Peter  and  Paul  thought  they  knew  all  'that 
needed  to  be  known,  and  they  were  sure  that  they  could  do  anything  that  needed 
to  be  done.  Boots  said  very  little,  and  the  others  thought  he  was  of  no  account. 

2.  Their  way  led  through  a deep  wood,  where  grew  splendid  trees  and  beautiful 
flowers.  Happy  birds  flitted  from  tree  to  tree,  and  it  was  a pleasant  place.  After 
a while  the  boys  heard  a strange  sound  far  away  to  one  side. 

3.  “I  wonder/’  asid  Boots,  “I  wonder  what  that  sound  can  be.” 

“That,  you  silly  boy,”  said  Peter  and  Paul,  “why,  it  is  just  a woodchopper 
chopping  at  a tree.  Did  you  never  hear  a woodchopper  before?” 

“Yes,  I have,”  said  Boots,  “but  I wonder  just  what  it  is  that  we  hear.  I am 
going  to  find  out.” 

4.  “Nonsense,”  said  Paul  and  Peter,  “come  with  us,  and  don’t  stop  for  that.” 

“No,”  said  Boots;  “I  am  going  to  find  out.” 

5.  So  away  he  went  and  there,  far  off  in  the  woods,  he  found  an  axe  chopping 
away  all  by  itself. 

“Good  morning,  dear  axe,”  said  Boots ; “what  are  you  doing  there  all  by 
yourself?” 

6.  “I  have  been  waiting  here  hundreds  of  years  for  you,”  said  the  axe. 

“Well,  here  I am,”  said  Boots,  and  he  took  the  axe  and  tucked  it  into  his 

belt  and  hurried  off  to  catch  up  with  his  brothers. 

They  had  not  gone  very  much  farther  through  the  woods  when  they  heard 
another  strange  sound — tap,  tap,  tap, — far  away  to  one  side. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Boots,  “what  that  sound  may  be.” 

7.  “That,  you  silly  boy,”  said  his  brothers;  ’’why,  that  is  just  a stone  cutter 
picking  at  a rock.  Did  you  never  hear  a pickaxe  before?” 

8.  “Oh,  yes,”  said  Boots,  “but  I wonder  just  what  it  is  that  I hear.  I am 
going  to  find  out.” 

9.  “Nonsense,”  said  Peter  and  Paul,  “come  with  us ; we  shall  never  get  out 
of  this  wood.” 

“No,”  said  Boots;  “I  am  going  to  find  out.” 

So  away  he  went  and  there,  far  off  in  the  wood,  he  came  to  a pickaxe  tapping 
at  a rock  all  by  itself. 

10.  “Good  morning,  dear  pickaxe,”  said  Boots;  “what  are  you  doing  here,  all 
by  yourself?” 

“I  have  been  waiting  here  hundreds  of  years  for  you,”  said  the  pickaxe. 

“Well,  here  I am,”  said  Boots,  slinging  the  pickaxe  over  his  shoulder  and 
hurrying  on  to  catch  up  with  his  brothers. 
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11.  “Well,  what  did  you  find?”  they  asked  of  Boots.  “Was  it  not  a pickaxe?” 

“Yes,  it  was  a pickaxe,”  said  Boots. 

Presently  the  three  boys  came  to  a brook.  “I  wonder  where  this  brook  came 
from,”  said  Boots. 

12.  “Well,  did  you  never  see  a brook  before?”  asked  Peter  and  Paul. 

“Yes,”  said  Boots,  “but  I wonder  where  it  comes  from.” 

13.  So,  in  spite  of  his  brothers  laughing  at  him,  Boots  followed  the  brook 
until  it  grew  narrower,  and  narrower,  and  at  last  he  found  it  trickling  from  a 
walnut-shell. 

14.  “Well,  dear  brook,  what  are  you  doing  here,  all  by  yourself?”  asked  Boots. 

“I  have  been  waiting  here  hundreds  of  years  for  you,”  said  the  brook. 

15.  So  Boots  took  the  walnut-shell  and  plugged  it  up  with  a bit  of  moss  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Then  he  hurried  on,  but  Peter  and  Paul  were  a long  way  ahead  of  him.  They 
had  come  to  the  city. 

16.  Now,  it  happened  that  in  front  of  the  king’s  palace  was  a tree  that  had 
grown  so  large,  and  made  the  palace  so  shady  and  gloomy,  that  the  King  wished 
it  cut  down. 

But,  strange  to  say,  every  time  one  of  its  branches  was  cut  off,  another  grew 
in  its  place. 

So,  instead  of  growing  smaller,  the  tree  ever  grew  larger,  and  the  King  had 
offered  half  of  his  kingdom  to  whoever  could  cut  it  down. 

17.  Many  people  had  tried,  and  had  failed,  and  at  last  the  King  decreed  that 
whoever  tried  and  failed  should  be-  sent  away  to  a very  distant  island,  never  to 
return. 

18.  The  palace  was  on  a high  hill,  and  every  drop  of  water  the  King  needed 
had  to  be  carried  .up  the  hill.  The  King  said  he  would  give  half  his  kingdom 
to  whoever  could  cut  down  the  tree  and  dig  him  a well. 

19.  Many  people  had  tried  to  dig  the  well  and  cut  down  the  tree,  but  they 
all  had  failed  and  the  King  had  sent  them  off  to  his  distant  island. 

20.  At  last,  came  Peter  and  Paul,  the  brothers  who  thought  they  knew  every- 
thing in  the  world. 

They  were  sure  they  could  cut  down  the  tree  and  dig  the  well,  but  they,  also, 
failed,  and  they  were  sent  off  to  the  island  to  stay  always. 

21.  Then  along  came  Boots,  and  he,  too,  wished  to  try. 

“Oh,  see  your  poor  brothers !”  cried  all  the  people.  “You  must  not  try  1” 

“I  will  try,”  said  Boots. 

22.  So  he  took  the  axe  from  his  belt,  put  it  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  said 
to  it : “Chop  away,  my  axe.” 

23.  And  the  axe  chopped  and  chopped  away,  all  by  itself,  until,  in  a few 
minutes,  the  tree  was  down. 

24.  Then  he  took  the  pickaxe,  put  it  in  the  hard  rock  and  said,  “Dig  away, 
my  pickaxe.” 

25.  In  a little  while  the  pickaxe  had  dug  a great,  deep  hole.  Then  Boots  took 
out  his  walnut-shell,  pulled  out  the  moss  and  dropped  it  far  down  into  the  ground. 

26.  In  a minute  the  water  bubbled  up  as  high,  as  a fountain,  and  there  was 
a splendid  spring  with  all  the  water  that  was  needed  for  the  palace. 

27.  So  the  foolish  Boots,  whom  no  one  thought  to  be  of  much  account,  had 
done  what  no  other  had  done;  and  the  King  gave  him  half  of  his  kingdom. 
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SILENT  READING 

I.  Suggestions  in  Procedure : Have  typewritten  copies  of  the  story, 
“Boots  and  His  Brothers,”  for  each  pupil  in  a group. 

Children  may  be  tested  individually  and  quietly,  so  that  the  test  of 
power  is  a real  one  for  every  child  in  the  group  being  taught. 

II.  (a)  “Those  who  desire  to  read  this  story  may  do  so.” 

(b)  “If  you  have  time,  you  may  read  it  through,  twice.” 

III.  Oral  Test. 

1.  The  copies  of  the  story  are  then  turned  blank  side  uppermost,  and 
questions  are  asked,  orally. 

2.  If  a child  is  not  responsive,  because  he  does  not  know  an  answer, 
he  is  shown  the  paragraph  in  the  story,  which  tells,  and  he  may  read  it 
over  again,  until  he  has  found  an  answer. 

3.  Pupils  may  be  tested  in  this  individual  way,  so  that  the  test  of 
power  is  a real  one. 

IV.  Suggested  Questions. 

1.  Why  did  the  king  wish  to  have  the  tree,  which  grew  in  front  of 
his  palace,  cut  down? 

2.  Why  did  the  three  brothers  leave  their  home? 

3.  What  did  these  boys  see  on  their  journey? 

4.  Did  they  hear  anything? 

5.  Which  boy  do  you  like  best? 

6.  Name  three  things  Boots  founci,  in  the  woods. 

7.  What  reward  did  the  king  give  to  Boots? 

V.  1.  The  questions  suggested  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard, 
or  on  cards,  and  numbered. 

2.  Cards  containing  the  answers  to  the  questions,  may  be  matched  at 
the  seats.  These  answer  cards  are  not  numbered,  of  course. 

VI.  Written  Test. 

1.  A series  of  questions  having  been  written  on  the  blackboard, 
and  numbered,  the  pupils  may  write  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  order 
of  the  numbers. 

2.  These  questions  should  not  require  long  answers. 

3.  They  provide  good  training  in  written  English. 

4.  Pupils  who  are  proficient  may  be  helpers  to  those  who  are  weaker. 

5.  Thus,  this  silent  reading  for  thought  has  an  attendant  stimula- 
tion in  competition,  in  the  desire  to  excel,  in  order  to  be  a helper  to  the 
slower  pupils. 

VII.  1.  Pupils  who  are  successful  in  answering  the  questions  may 
have  their  names  recorded  on  special  paper,  with  a gold  star  affixed. 
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2.  For  promotion  values  this  type  of  test  is  truly  of  educative  value; 
and  it  may  be  modified  and  simplified  to  suit  conditions  in  the  schools. 

Speech  Training 

The  refinement  of  pronunciation  depends  chiefly  upon  the  correct 
sound  of  the  vowel  elements  of  a word.  But  there  may  still  be  indis- 
tinctness. The  consonants  have  important  functions  to  be  discharged, 
upon  which  depend  mainly  distinctness  of  utterance,  and  clearness  of 
spoken  language. 

Normal  children  naturally  use  their  voices  correctly,  but  they  are 
ready  imitators.  If  they  hear  harsh,  high-pitched,  throaty  or  guttural 
tones,  their  voices  soon  become  so. 

The  importance  of  speaking  distinctly  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  young  mind.  How?  Chiefly  through  the  ear.  If  the  child  hears 
clear,  full,  bright,  happy  tones  with  true  values,  so  he  will  speak. 

Suggestions  for  Articulation  and  Expression 

1.  Beth,  will  you  please  bring  a piece  of  buttered,  bran  bread? 

2.  How  brightly  the  sun  shines  on  the  shop  signs ! 

3.  Charlie  drank  coffee  from  a copper  cup. 

4.  Sam,  the  scold,  sold  the  school,  a snow  shovel. 

5.  They  brought  a shawl,  some  old  shoes,  and  short  socks  to  the 
country. 

6.  Hot  waffles!  Two  for  five! 

7.  Oh,  what  a beautiful  place ! 

8.  The  wheel  whirled  round  with  a whiz. 

Note , — Push  the  lips  forivcird , and  then,  blow  through  the  small 
opening  formed. 

9.  The  whirling  snow  was  everywhere. 

10.  Do  you  think  that  dog  is  thirsty? 

11.  Why!  Are  you  here?  I thought  you  were  away  down  South. 

12.  Bobby  Brown  is  blowing  big,  bright  bubbles. 

13.  The  winking,  blinking,  thinking  old  crow,  began  to  caw  for 
some  corn. 

14.  Chickens,  and  children,  and  roguish  robins  like  cherries. 

15. 

(a)  “Whistle,  daughter,  whistle; 

Whistle,  daughter  dear.” 

( b ) “I  cannot  whistle,  mammy, 

I cannot  whistle  clear.” 

( c ) “Whistle,  daughter,  whistle; 

Whistle  for  a pound.” 

( d ) “I  cannot  whistle,  mammy, 

I cannot  make  a sound.” 
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Geography 

The  Wind 

1.  The  wind  has  a good  time  when  the  boys  and  girls  are  flying  their 
kites. 

2.  In  which  direction  does  the  tail  of  a kite  point? 

3.  Can  you  say  this,  as  the  sailors  speak,  using  one  word f 

4.  What  name  is  given  to  a wind  blowing  from  the  north? 

5.  The  wind  is  blowing  from  the  west,  what  direction  is  leeward? 

6.  As  Fred  was  going  home  from  school,  one  afternoon,  he  felt 
the  north  wind  blowing  in  his  face.  What  direction  is  leeward? 

7.  Did  you  know  that  the  tail  of  a kite  always  points  leeward? 

If  you  were  playing  with  a kite,  and  it  blew  toward  the  south,  in 
what  direction  would  windward  be? 

8.  The  wind  was  blowing  some  clothes  on  the  line.  They  blew  to- 
ward the  south.  Which  direction  is  leeward? 

9.  Fred  and  John  were  sailing  their  toy  boats  on  the  pond.  The 
boats  blew  northwards.  Which  direction  is  windward? 

10.  Mr.  White  took  his  children,  Mary  and  Billy,  out  sailing,  in 
his  fine,  new  sailboat.  They  were  going  towards  the  west,  for  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  behind  them. 

(a)  What  direction  was  leeward? 

( b ) What  direction  was  windward? 

11.  The  weathervane  is  blowing  around,  towards  the  north.  Which 
direction  is  leeward? 

12.  Here  are  three  beautiful  memory  gems  about  the  wind, — 

(a)  Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 

Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 

And  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 

The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 


( b ) The  wind  has  a language  I would  I could  learn! 

Sometimes  ’tis  soothing, 

And  sometimes  ’tis  stern, 

Sometimes  it  comes  like  a low  sweet  song, 

And  all  things  grow  calm,  as  the  sound  floats  along. 

( c ) The  twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy, 

The  wind  blows  wild  and  free, 

And  like  the  wings  of  sea-birds 
Flash  the  white-caps  of  the  sea. 

— Longfellow. 

The  Moon 


Note, — This  may  be  used  as  a Question  and  Answer  Reading  Play. 
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A. 

1.  Question — Oh,  Man  in  the  Moon,  I have  watched  you,  so  many  nights  in 
the  dark  blue  sky!  Will  you  please  tell  me  where  you  get  your  lovely  silver  light? 

1.  Answer — The  sun  gives  me  my  light,  little  child.  It  shines  on  me,  and  I 
reflect  it  back  again. 

2.  Question — Why  can  I never  see  your  light  in  the  daytime? 

2.  Ansiver — You  cannot  see  my  light  in  the  daytime,  because  the  sun’s  light 
is  so  strong  that  it  dims  my  little  light. 

3.  Question — At  what  time  in  the  evening,  do  you  first  appear? 

3.  Answer — I come  just  after  the  sun  has  set. 

4.  Question — In  what  part  of  the  sky  do  you  live? 

4.  Ansiver — You  may  see  me  first  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  then  I move  slowly 
across  to  the  western  sky. 

5.  Question — Oh,  Man  in  the  Moon,  why  do  you  wear  such  -a,  sad  expression? 

5.  Answer — I cannot  help  my  expression,  little  child,  because  my  face  is  formed 
that  way. 

6.  Question — I do  not  mean  to  be  rude  or  impolite,  but  I have  been  wondering 
for  a long  time,  what  made  your  face  in  the  moon? 

6.  Ansiver — My  face  is  something  like  the  surface  of  the  earth  you  live  on, 
little  child.  It  is  rough  and  uneven.  My  eyes  are  big  hollows  or  valleys,  which 
make  holes  in  my  face.  My  nose  is  a dark  hollow  which  is  rough  and  broken. 

7.  Question — Oh,  Man  in  the  Moon,  you  are  getting  smaller  and  smaller.  Now 
you  are  only  a half  circle.  Why? 

7.  Answer — You  are  wrong,  my  child.  I am  the  same  size  all  the  time. 

8.  Question — How  is  it  then,  that  you  appear  to  be  smaller? 

8.  Answer — It  is  only  because  you  cannot  see  as  much  of  me.  The  earth 
comes  between  me  and  the  sun  and  hides  me,  because  it  casts  a big  shadow  over  me. 

9.  Question — When  I look  out  of  my  window,  before  saying  my  prayers,  I 
do  not  see  you  now,  you  are  not  there.  Why? 

9.  Answer — You  do  not  see  me,  because  I do  not  rise  until  very  late  in  the 
evening. 

10.  Question — Do  you  always  rise  at  the  same  time  now? 

10.  Ansiver — No,  I rise  an  hour  later  every  evening. 

11.  Question — Oh,  Man  in  the  Moon,  where  are  you?  I have  been  watching 
so  long,  and  I cannot  find  you.  Where  are  you? 

11.  Answer — The  dark  shadow,  I told  you  about,  covered  me  all  over. 

12.  Question — Oh,  there  you  are,  Man  in  the  Moon!  I haven’t  seen  you  for 
a whole  week!  What  a dear  little  Baby  Moon  you  are  now.  Just  a slit  in  the 
dark  blue  sky.  Will  you  tell  me  about  yourself? 

12.  Answer — Yes,  little  child.  People  call  me  the  cradle  moon,  or  New  Moon, 
because  I am  small  and  shaped  like  a cradle.  They  speak  of  me  as  a crescent 
moon.  How  many  horns  have  I ? 

13.  Question — In  what  part  of  the  sky  do  you  appear  now? 

13.  Answer — You  may  see  me  in  the  western  sky. 

14.  Question — Will  you  be  in  the  same  place  in  the  western  sky  every  night 
now  ? 

14.  Answer — No,  I shall  appear  a little  more  to  the  east,  each  night. 

15.  Question — Why  is  it  hard  to  find  you  now? 

15.  Answer — It  is  because  I appear  for  a short  time,  and  then  I disappear. 
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B. 

The  Moon  and  the  Child 

Moon — Little  child,  how  would  you  like  to  change  places  with  me,  and  live 
on  the  moon? 

Child — I think  that  it  would  be  wonderful  to  ride  about  the  world  at  night. 

Moon — No  one  else  would  live  on  the  moon  with  you.  It  would  be  very, 
very  quiet.  You  could  not  hear  anything,  not  even  the  sound  of  motor  cars,  or 
whistles,  or  airplanes.  You  would  feel  very  light  yourself.  You  would  weigh 
very  little.  If  you  jumped,  you  would  go  flying  away,  before  you  touched  the 
ground  again.  The  days  and  nights  are  two  weeks  long. 

Child — That  would  be  very  strange.  Oh,  I think  I would  rather  live  at  home 
after  all.  I did  not  know  it  was  strange  up  there.  I am  going  to  watch  you  every 
time  I can.  You  are  New  Moon,  now,  and  you  are  growing  slowly  again.  You 
are  very  beautiful. 

The  Travels  of  a Letter 

1.  Ideas  of  city  postal  service  and  of  country  postal  service  are 
developed  and  illustrated  in  the  Sand  Table.  Roads,  streets,  sidewalks, 
houses,  post  boxes,  stations,  schools,  churches,  a train,  car  or  waggon 
for  rural  mail-man,  people,  children,  postmen,  post  offices,  etc. 

2.  Children’s  experiences  are  called  forth  and  expressed  by  them 
orally,  and  in  the  Sand  Ttable. 

3.  “A  letter  is  written  at  home;  it  is  addressed  and  stamp  is  placed 
on  envelope — ” Where?  What  kind  of  stamp  is  used  in  Canada? 

4.  Where  is  letter  mailed,  if  in  the  city?  If  in  a town?  If  in  the 
country  ? 

5.  What  is  the  colour  of  the  Mail  Waggon  in  your  city?  Did  you 
notice  anything  on  the  side  of  the  Mail  Waggon?  What  do  the  letters 
G.R.  mean? 

6.  Where  does  the  Mail  Waggon  take  the  letters  and  papers? 

7.  What  is  done  in  the  post-office? 

(a)  Date  when  received  is  stamped  on  the  envelope. 

( b ) The  two-cent  postage  stamp  is  also  marked.  Why?  It  is 
stamped  so  that  it  may  not  be  used  again. 

8.  At  Post  Office  letters  and  papers  are  sorted  according  to  their 
destination.  They  are  then  put  in  bags,  if  they  are  not  city  letters,  taken 
to  the  station,  put  on  the  train  and  carried  to  the  different  stations.  The 
same  train  takes  on  mail  from  different  cities  on  the  route. 

9.  In  the  mail  train,  there  is  a post-office.  There  are  men  who  stay 
on  the  train,  all  the  time,  to  receive  mail  and  sort  it. 

10.  In  cities  the  post  men  deliver  the  mail  to  the  homes  and  offices. 

11.  In  towns  and  villages  the  mail  received  from  the  mail  train  is 
sorted  in  the  post-office,  where  another  mark  is  stamped  on  the  back  of 
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the  envelope,  showing  the  date  when  received.  In  towns  and  villages 
people  go  to  the  post-office  for  their  mail. 

12.  In  the  country , the  mail-man  distributes  letters  and  papers, 
travelling  in  a car  or  buggy  to  the  farmhouses. 

13.  These  farmhouses  have  mail  boxes  painted  gray,  with  the  name 
of  the  owner  in  black  letters. 

14.  These  boxes  are  always  placed  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road.  Have  you  noticed  them? 

15.  If  grandmother  living  in  the  country,  wishes  to  mail  a letter  to 
you,  in  the  city,  she  places  her  letter  in  the  same  box. 

16.  The  same  mail  carrier  takes  it.  He  has  certain  times,  i'n  which 
to  collect  the  mail. 

17.  Sometimes  father  has  to  send  money  to  another  place.  The 
money  letters  called  money  orders  must  not  be  lost.  No  carelessness  is 
excused.  And  no  money  should  ever  be  mailed  in  letters. 

18.  Do  you  know  anyone  living  across  the  ocean  in  England,  or  in 
Scotland  or  in  Ireland?  How  are  letters  sent  across? 

Correlated  Reading 

Purpose — To  vitalize  the  lesson  in  recapitulation,  through  individual 
expression  of  the  children  in  natural,  oral  reading  from  prepared  slips. 
This  reading  is  material  of  which  they  have  already  obtained  the  thought- 
content,  as  seen  in  the  Sand  Table. 

A Letter  Tells  Its  Story 

1.  The  first  thing  I can  remember  was,  lying  in  a box,  along  with  a number 
of  envelopes  and  sheets  of  writing  paper. 

2.  One  day,  a little  girl  named  Betty  opened  the  box  and  took  me  out,  be- 
cause I was  on  the  top. 

3.  She  began  to  write  on  me  with  a pencil,  and  once,  just  when  she  was 
nearly  through,  a tear  fell  on  me. 

3.  She  wrote  that  she  was  having  a lovely  time  in  the  country,  but,  that  she 
would  be  glad  when  she  came  into  the  city  again. 

4.  After  signing  her  name,  she  put  me  in  an  envelope,  sealed  it,  addressed 
it,  and  put  a stamp  on  it. 

5.  Then  she  put  me  in  the  mail-box  in  the  front  of  the  house,  outside,  on 
the  roadway. 

6.  I was  very  lonely  in  there,  because  I liked  companions. 

7.  Pretty  soon,  the  mailman  came  along,  and  took  me  out  of  the  box,  and, 
put  me  in  a bag  with  other  letters. 

8.  I was  just  beginning  to  make  friends  with  one  of  the  letters,  when  we 
were  all  taken  out,  and  put  on  a desk. 

9.  Then  the  postmaster  of  the  office,  put  a mark  or  a stamp  on  me,  and  hurried 
me  into  another  bag. 
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10.  When  I was  taken  out,  I was  moving,  and  I thought,  I must  be  on  a train. 

11.  I was  then  put  in  another  bag,  and  the  top  was  locked  so  fast,  I could 
scarcely  breathe. 

12.  After  a time  I was  taken  out  of  the  bag,  another  mark  or  stamp  was  put 
on  me,  and  I was  placed  in  a bag. 

13.  After  being  carried  along  for  some  time,  I was  taken  out,  and  carried 
carefully.  Then  suddenly  I felt  myself  dropped  inside  the  door  of  a house. 

14.  A lady  picked  me  up,  and  quickly  read  the  envelope.  Then  she  opened  it. 

15.  She  was  Betty’s  mother.  She  seemed  so  pleased  to  receive  the  letter,  and 
I heard  her  say,  that  it  was  the  first  one  her  little  girl  had  ever  written  to  her. 

16.  She  put  me  in  this  drawer,  and  I am  still  here,  although  I am  old  now, 
and  somewhat  worn. 


Kindergarten— Primary 

LILLIAN  B.  HARDING 

Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

An  Afternoon  Tea 

Folding  Occupation  — Cup  and  Saucer , Froebelian  sequence. 

Pupils  are  the  guests  and  read  the  prepared  cards  or  letters  of  invitation. 

1.  I hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  to  my  tea  as  I have  not  seen  you  this  year. 

2.  I should  like  you  to  see  my  new  house. 

3.  I shall  not  keep  you  late. 

4.  It  will  be  lovely  if  you  can  come  and  have  a chat  with  all  your  old  friends. 

5.  Our  road  is  paved  now  so  you  can  drive  your  motor  car  to  the  door. 

6.  The  tea  is  from  four  to  six-thirty,  Saturday,  June  the  ninth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

7.  Our  house  is  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  number  ten. 

8.  Come  early  and  let  us  have  a real  good  time. 

9.  I am  anxious  for  you  to  meet  a friend  who  is  visiting  me  for  the  week-end. 

10.  I hope  your  cold  is  better.  If  the  day  is  fine  I shall  hope  to  see  you. 

DRAMATIZATION 
Conversations  at  the  Tea 

1.  What  a beautiful  home  this  is ! 

2.  Yes,  and  so  near  a street  car. 


3.  The  hostess  is  charming. 

4.  1 am  very  fond  of  her. 

5.  Have  you  your  motor  car? 

6.  Yes,  thank  you,  I have  a new  one. 


7.  Spring  flowers  make  a pretty  table. 

8.  Have  you  seen  the  conservatory? 
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9.  The  Elm  trees  make  a fine  driveway. 

10.  Very,  very  pretty  indeed. 


11.  Where  have  you  been,  this  is  the  first  time  I have  seen  you  this  year. 

12.  We  went  South  for  the  Winter.  We  just  arrived  home  last  evening. 


13.  The  children  will  love  to  have  tea-parties  in  that  summer-house. 

14.  Have  you  seen  the  dear,  wee  baby?  He  is  three  months  old  now. 


15.  This  house  has  a beautiful  view. 

16.  Very  fine,  indeed. 


17.  What  blend  of  tea  is  this?  It  is  simply  delicious. 

18.  I don’t  know.  We  must  find  out  the  name  of  it  before  we  leave. 


HIAWATHA 

Sand  Table. — Illustration  and  Reading. 

1.  The  starlight  was  Hiawatha’s  candle.  On  summer  evenings  Nokomis  made 
his  bed  at  the  door  of  the  wigwam. 

2.  The  little  boy  lay  on  his  soft  bed  of  moss.  He  heard  the  lapping  of  the 
water  and  the  whispering  of  the  pine  trees. 

3.  “Hush!”  said  old  Nokomis,  “I  hear  the  trees  whispering  to  the  stars.  The 
fire-fly  is  lighting  its  white  fire  candle.” 

4.  Hiawatha  sang  to  the  fire-fly, 

“Light  me  with  your  little  candle 

Ere  in  sleep  I close  my  eyelids.” 

5.  The  fire-fly  is  a little  insect.  The  Indians  call  it  “Wah-wah-taysee”.  In 
the  evening  it  lights  its  little  candle. 

6.  Hiawatha  loved  to  watch  it  dancing  through  the  bushes. 

7.  The  Indian  children  sang  to  the  fire-flv.  Nokomis  taught  Hiawatha  the  song. 

7.  Hiawatha  learned  it  quickly  and  every  evening  sang  to  the  little  flitting, 
dancing,  white-fire  insect. 

8.  Old  Nokomis  was  very  fond  of  Hiawatha  and  she  used  to  say,  “Your  bright 
eyes  are  my  fire-flies.  They  twinkle  in  the  dark.” 

9.  When  Hiawatha  was  sleepy  Nokomis  would  say,  “Go  to  sleep,  my  little 
Owlet,  close  your  eyes,”  and  she  would  hum  the  song  of  the  fire-fly  until  the 
little  Indian  boy  was  fast  asleep. 

Modelling 

A wheelbarrow — Finger  exercise  : 

(a)  Make  the  handles  straight  through  to  the  wheel. 

( b ) Make  the  legs  and  sides  separately. 

(c)  Unite  the  parts  using  pieces  of  wood  or  stiff  cards  to  make 
the  object  stronger. 

Reading  Correlation — 

1.  My  wheelbarrow  is  full  of  potatoes  to  plant  in  the  field. 

2.  We  gathered  up  the  sticks  and  rubbish  in  the  yard  and  took  it  away. 
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3.  I gave  Tom  and  Mary  a ride  around  the  barn. 

4.  We  hauled  stones  and  made  a bridge  across  the  stream. 

5.  I brought  a bag  of  grain  to  the  barn. 

6.  I took  a box  of  apples  home  for  mother. 

7.  We  cleared  the  orchard  of  the  branches  the  men  cut  from  the  trees  when 
they  were  pruning. 

8.  We  filled  the  big  hole  with  a load  of  earth. 

9.  I took  brother’s  trunk  to  the  train  for  him. 

10.  Daddy  gave  us  all  a ride  around  the  field  to-day. 

Reading 

Reading:  Seat  Occupation 

Pupils  to  illustrate  with  crayola— 

The  Flower  Fairies 

One  beautiful  June  morning  a little  child  hopped  and  skipped  down  the  road 

singing  “I’m  going  to  gather  flowers  sweet,  my  dearest  mother  with  them  to 

greet.”  The  fields,  meadow  and  road-side  were  gay  with  yellow  buttercups. 

Jean  picked  a few,  then  ran  on,  for  she  spied  a patch  of  red  blossoms,  these 

she  gathered  and  now  she  had  poppies  and  buttercups  in  her  bouquet.  Not  far 

away  Jean  knew  of  a stream  where  grew  the  pretty  forget-me-nots.  Jean’s  mother 
loved  these  tiny  flowers.  How  pretty  the  bunch  of  flowers  did  look.  Jean  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  the  stream  to  rest  before  starting  for  home. 

“Do  you  like  butter?”  she  heard  a sweet  voice  say  to  her. 

Looking  round,  she  saw  such  a pretty  little  lady,  with  a crown  of  gold  upon 
her  head  and  dressed  all  in  yellow. 

“Yes,  I do  like  butter  very,  very  much,”  said  Jean.  “What  a beautiful  dress 
you  have  on!  Who  are  you? 

“My  name  is  Fairy  Yellow.  I am  Queen  of  the  buttercups  and  daffodils  and 
all  the  yellow  flowers.” 

Just  then  up  tripped  another  Fairy  dressed  in  red.  She  smiled  at  Jean  and 
said,  “I  live  among  the  poppies,  roses  and  holly  berries.  Do  you  like  my  dress?” 

Jean  was  so  happy  meeting  fairies  that  she  almost  forgot  to  go  home.  No 
sooner  was  one  fairy  gone  than  another  came  and  spoke  to  her,  “I  am  the  Queen 
of  the  bluebells,  harebells,  and  forget-me-nots.  You  surely  know  me,  Jean.” 

“You  are  Fairy  Blue.  I think  you  are  all  very,  very  pretty.  I shall  always 
think  of  you  when  I go  into  the  flower  garden.  Mother  will  wonder  where  I am 
so  I must  hurry  home.  Good-bye.” 

“Let  us  all  go  with  her,”  said  the  fairies.  To  Jean’s  surprise  each  crept  into 
a flower  in  her  bouquet  and  nestled  down.  Fairy  Red  hid  in  the  Poppies,  Fairy 
Yellow  in  the  buttercups,  and  Fairy  Blue  in  the  forget-me-nots.  On  the  way 
home  Jean  heard  the  fairies  singing  this  song: 

“Never  tread  beneath  your  feet 
Flowers  fair  and  flowers  sweet. 

Touch  us  gently  and  with  care, 

Flowers  here  and  everywhere.” 

Reading  and  Language 

Pupils  to  read  silently  and  answer,  making  complete  statements. 
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1.  How  many  birds’  nests  have  you  seen? 

2.  Do  you  ever  feed  the  squirrels? 

3.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  holidays? 

4.  Where  do  the  crows  go  to  find  a good  breakfast? 

5.  Were  you  ever  out  for  a motor  ride  and  had  to  stop  because  of  a 
flat  tire? 

6.  Which  can  run  the  faster,  a dog  or  a squirrel? 

7.  Can  a cat  climb  as  well  as  a squirrel? 

8.  Of  what  use  is  a toad  in  the  garden? 

9.  What  games  do  you  like  best? 

10.  Did  you  ever  see  a cricket? 

11.  How  does  a cricket  make  music? 

Reading  and  Building  Blocks 

Group  Exercise — 

Pupils  read  silently  and  build  the  furniture  for  a room.  The  name 
word  should  be  placed  on  the  completed  form — 

1.  “I  am  so  glad  our  house-cleaning  is  done,”  said  mother  to  her 
boy  Ben.  “Come  and  help  me  get  our  things  back  in  the  living  room.” 

2.  “What  first,  mother?  I’m  ready,”  said  Ben. 

3.  Chesterfield.  4.  Two  arm-chairs.  5.  Table.  6.  Book-case.  7. 
Piano.  8.  Floor-lamp.  9.  Victrola.  10.  Stool.  11.  Radio. 

Reading  and  Cutting  Exercise 

Toad-Stool — Pupils  trace  from  pattern  cut,  colour  and  mount  on 
book-cover  for  the  following  story: 

One  day  when  the  fairies  were  having  a picnic,  they  heard  thunder  and  saw 
great  flashes  of  lightning.  “Oh,  it’s  going  to  rain  and  we’ll  get  our  wings  wet,” 
they  all  cried.  Picking  up  their  boxes  of  sandwiches  and  cake,  they  ran  to  find 
shelter.  Great  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  they  did  not  know  which  way 
to  go.  One  fairy  spied  a toad-stool  and  cried,  “Hurrah — here’s  the  place  for  all 
of  us.”  They  spread  the  table  again  and  while  the  rain  poured  down  they  had 
a lovely  picnic  under  the  toad-stool  umbrella. 

WHAT  THE  BIRDS  AND  FLOWERS  THOUGHT 

“Wake  up!  Wake  up!”  sang  Mr.  Robin  one  morning  in  spring,  as  he  first 
looked  toward  the  ground  and  then  up  at  the  blue  sky  above. 

“Here  I am!”  answered  a daffy-down-dilly,  as  she  playfully  poked  her  yellow 
head  up  through  the  ground,  so  near  Mr.  Robin  that  it  almost  made  him  jump. 

“I’m  here,  too,”  said  a little  lavender  crocus. 

“So  am  I,”  said  a sleepy  violet. 

“Look ! look,  look  over  under  that  tree !”  sang  a little  song-sparrow. 

And  sure  enough,  over  under  an  old  oak  tree  was  a baby  fern  with  some  of 
its  fronds  still  tightly  curled  up,  fast  asleep  while  a few  of  them  were  waking 
up  and  gently  unfolding. 
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“How  very,  very  beautiful,”  sang  Mr.  Robin. 

“It  is  a beautiful  world  to  live  in,”  continued  the  little  crocus. 

“And  to  work  in,”  added  Mr.  Robin;  as  he  thought  of  the  busy  summer  ahead 
of  him. 

“And  to  play  in,”  said  Daffy-down-dilly,  as  she  swayed  and  nodded  in  the 
breeze. 

“And  to  love  in,”  sighed  the  little,  sleepy  violet. 

“And  to  grow  in,”  said  the  baby  fern. 

“And  to  sing  in,”  sang  a little  blue-bird  nearby. 

“And  to  trust  in,”  said  a tiny  blade  of  grass. 

And  so  they  thought.  And  each  one  tried  its  best  to  be  all  that  God  mean-t 
it  to  be. 

The  little  flowers  did  not  try  to  sing,  the  little  birds  did  not  try  to  bloom, 
and  the  tiny  blade  of  grass  did  not  try  to  fly;  but  they  each  did  their  part,  and 
the  world  was  more  beautiful  because  they  lived. 

Bertha  Louise  Boyd. 


Reference  Books  for  Public  School  Teachers 

t 

BEATRICE  ALLAN 
Librarian,  Hamilton  Normal  School 

THE  following  list  includes  the  books  which  are  used  to  best  advan- 
tage by  the  teachers-in-training  at  the  Hamilton  Normal  School 
in  the  preparation  of  lessons  for  practice  teaching.  It  was  com- 
piled for  distribution  among  graduating  students  with  a view  to  their 
needs  in  building  up  private  book  collections.  There  are  many  other 
useful  books  which  might  have  been  added  but  the  aim  has  been  to  keep 
the  list  as  selective  as  possible.  The  prices  mentioned  are  at  least  approx- 
imate and  are  generally  list  prices. 

Books  marked  “J”  are  for  junior  grades  (1,  2,  3),  those  marked  “I” 
are  for  intermediate  grades  (4,  5,  6),  those  marked  “S”  are  for  senior 
grades  (7,  8).  Books  marked  * are  exceptionally  useful. 

Bible  Stories: 

Hodges,  George — The  castle  of  Zion — Houghton.  (I). 

Hodges,  George — When  the  King  came — Houghton.  (I). 

Hurlbutt — Bible  stories. 

Olcott,  F.  J. — Bible  stories  to  read  and  tell — Houghton.  (I). 

Stewart,  Mary — Bible  stories — Revell. 

Games: 

*Bancroft,  Jessie  H. — Games — Macmillan. 

Elliott  and  Forbush — Games  for  every  day.  Macmillan. 

Elsom  & Trilling — Social  games  and  group  dances. — Lippincott. 
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Readers : 

Canadian  readers — Gage  or  Macmillan — 30c.,  34c  , 38c.,  45c.,  50c. 

Baker  and  Thorndike — Everyday  classics — Macmillan — 60c.,  65c.  70c.,  etc. 

Child  life  readers — Macmillan  (Primer  and  5 readers) — 70c.,  75c.,  etc. 

Highroads  of  literature — Introductory  and  6 books — Nelson — 60c.,  65c.,  etc. 
Golden  treasury  of  story  and  song — Introductory  and  6 books — 40c.,  45c.,  etc. — 
Nelson. 

La  Rue  readers — Primer  & 3 — Macmillan — 80c.,  85c.,  90c.,  95c.  (J). 

Riverside  readers — Primer  and  1st,  2nd,  3rd — Houghton — 70c.,  75c.,  etc. 

Stories: 

Alden,  R.  M. — Why  the  chimes  rang  and  other  stories — Bobbs-Merrill.  (I). 
♦Bailey,  C.  S.- — For  the  children’s  hour — Hendry — $2.00.  (J  & I). 

Bailey,  C.  S. — Firelight  stories — Hendry.  (J  & I). 

Bailey,  C.  S. — Stories  children  need — Hendry — $1.75.  (J  & I\ 

♦Baldwin,  James — Fifty  famous  stories — American  Book  Co. — 75c.  (I). 

Baldwin — Thirty  more  famous  stories — American  Book  Co. — 75c.  (I). 

♦Bryant,  S.  C. — How  to  tell  stories  to  children — Houghton — $2.  (J  & I). 

Bryant,  S.  C. — Stories  to  tell — Houghton. 

Coe,  F.  E. — First,  second  and  third  books  for  the  story-teller— Houghton. 

♦Evans,  L.  B.— Worth  while  stories — Hendry- — $2.00.  (J  & I). 

Holbrook,  F. — Nature  myths — Houghton — $1.60.  (J  & I). 

Lindsay,  Maud — Mother  stories  and  More  mother  stories — Hendry. 

Karr,  W.  J. — Stories  and  outlines  for  composition — Copp — 75c.  (I  & S). 

Olcott,  F.  J. — The  wonder  garden — Houghton — $2.50, 

Richards,  L.  E. — The  golden  windows — Allenson — $1,50.  (I  & S). 

Fairy  Tales: 

Collections  by  Grimm,  Anderson  and  Jacobs. 

Mabie,  H.  W. — Fairy  tales  every  child  should  know— Doubleday — $1.50, 

Seri— In  fairy  land — Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 

Legends: 

Mabie,  H.  W. — Legends  every  child  should  know— Doubleday. 

Scudder,  H.  E. — The  book  of  legends — Houghton. 

Myths: 

Hawthorne,  N. — The  wonder  book — Tanglewood  tales. 

Tappan,  E.  M.- — Myths  from  many  lands — Houghton. 

English — Teaching  of: 

Bates,  Arlo — Talks  on  writing  English- — Houghton. 

Bates,  Arlo — Talks  on  teaching  English. 

Carpenter,  Baker  & Scott — The  teaching  of  English — Longmans. 

Chubb — The  teaching  of  English — Macmillan. 

MacClintock — Literature  in  the  elementary  school — Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Sampson,  George — English  for  the  English — Cambridge  Univ.  Press — 75c. 

Ontario  teachers’  manuals — Literature — Copp — 26c. 

Lists  for  supplementary  reading  from  Ont.  Dept,  of  Education. 

American  Library  Assn. — Graded  list  of  books  for  children,  1922 — $1.50. 

Olcott,  F.  J. — The  children’s  reading — Houghton. 

Toronto  Public  Library — Books  for  boys  and  girls  (annotated  list),  1927 — $2.00. 
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Composition  and  Grammar: 

Baker  and  Thorndike — Everyday  English,  2 v.- — Macmillan. 

Dickie,  D.- — Learning  to  speak  and  write,  2 v. — Ednl.  Book  Go.,  1924 — $1.00. 
Dickie,  D. — Modern  practice  in  the  teaching  of  composition — Gage,  1926' — $1.50. 
Karr,  W.  J.- — Stories  and  outlines  for  composition — Copp — 75c. 

Hadida,  S.  C. — Pitfalls  in  English- — Putnam’s,  1927- — $1.75. 

Hosic  and  Hooper — A child’s  composition  book- — Rand. 

*King,  Myra — Language  games — Ednl.  Pub.  Co.,  Boston — $1.00. 

Kittredge  and  Arnokl — The  mother  tongue,  2 v.* — Ginn. 

Ontario  teachers’  manuals- — Composition  and  spelling — Ryerson,  34c. 

Ontario  teachers’  manuals — Grammar- — Copp,  Clark,  Toronto — 27c. 

Arithmetic: 

Lennes,  N.  J. — The  teaching  of  arithmetic — Macmillan,  1923- — $2.00. 

Morton,  R.  L. — Teaching  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades — Silver,  Burdett,  1927 
— $L60. 

Morton,  R.  L. — Teaching  arithmetic  in  the  intermediate  grades — Silver — $1.60. 

Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Science  : 

Bailey  and  Coleman — Biology — Macmillan. 

Blanchan,  N.- — Bird  Neighbours — Doubleday — $4.00. 

Carter,  M.  H. — Nature  study  with  common  things — Amer.  Book  Co.- — $1.00. 
Chapman,  Frank — Bird  life- — Appleton — $4.00. 

*Comstock,  A.  B. — A handbook  of  nature  study — Comstock,  Ithaca — $4.00. 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Ont.- — Forest  trees  of  Ont. — 25c. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa — Native  trees  of  Canada — 50c. 

Murche,  V.  T.* — Science  readers,  4 grades — Macmillan. 

Ontario  teachers’  manuals — Nature  study- — Ryerson- — 39c. 

Patch,  E.  M.- — First  lessons  in  nature  study — Macmillan — $1.60. 

Scott,  C.  B. — Nature  study  and  the  child- — Heath. 

Stone  and  Cram — North  American  animals- — Doubleday- — $4.00. 

Taverner,  N.- — Birds  of  Eastern  Canada — King’s  Printer,  Ottawa — $1.25. 
Taverner,  N. — Birds  of  Western  Canada — King’s  Printer,  Ottawa — $1.25. 

Manual  Training: 

Ontario  teachers’  manuals — Manual  training. 

Weaver,  E.- — Paper  and  scissors  in  the  schoolroom — Milton— 50c,  (J). 

Worst,  E.  F. — Constructive  work — Mumford. 

Hygiene: 

Bailey  and  Coleman — First  course  in  biology — Macmillan. 

Cobb — Chalk  talks  on  health  and  safety — Macmillan — 75c. 

Grenfell,  W.  T.- — Yourself  and  your  body — Scribner’s — $2.00. 

Gulick  hygiene  series  (5  in  series) — Ginn — 40c,  40c,  50c.,  etc. 

Knight — Introductory  physiology  and  health — Ginn. 

Health  for  little  folks — American  Book  Co. — 60c.  (J). 

O’Shea  and  Kellogg  health  series — (4  books) — Macmillan. 

Ontario  Public  School  health  book — Copp  Clark — 25c. 

Agriculture  : 

Burkett — Agriculture  for  beginners — Ginn. 

Ontario  teachers’  manuals — Agriculture  and  horticulture— Briggs— 29c. 

Waters — The  new  agriculture — Ginn — $1.75. 

Clark,  G.  H. — Farm  weeds  of  Canada — Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa— $1.80. 
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Household  Science: 

Cooley  and  Spohr — Household  arts  for  home  and  school — Macmillan,  2v. — $2.80. 
Daniels — The  furnishing  of  a modest  home — Atkinson,  Boston. 

The  encyclopaedia  of  food — Artemus  Ward,  50  Union  Sq.,  N.Y.- — $7.50. 

Kinne  and  Cooley — Food  and  health — Macmillan — $1.00.  (?) 

Kinne  and  Cooley — Clothing  and  health — Macmillan — $1.00. 

Kinne  and  Cooley — Shelter  and  clothing — Macmillan — $1.00. 

Ontario  teachers’  manuals — Sewing — Toronto,  Ryerson — 34c. 

Ontario  teachers’  manuals — Household  management — Copp — 33c. 

Ontario  teachers’  manuals — Household  science  in  rural  schools — Ryerson — 40c. 

Industries  and  Manufactures: 

Chase  and  Clow — Stories  of  industry — Ednl.  Pub.  Co. 

The  encyclopaedia  of  food — Artemus  Ward,  50  Union  Sq.,  N.Y. — $7.50. 

"Tappan,  E.  M. — Industrial  readers,  4 v. — Houghton,  80c.  ea. 

Toothaker,  C.  R. — Commercial  raw  materials — Ginn — $2.90.  (S). 

Visual  education;  a reprint  from  teachers’  guide  to  Keystone  stereographs — Key- 
stone View  Co.,  140  Carlton  St.,  Toronto  5. 

Art: 

Bacon,  Dolores — Pictures  every  child  should  know — Doubleday. 

Boas,  Belle — Art  in  the  school — Doubleday,  1927— $3.50. 

Elson  Picture  Studies — (Pamphlets) — Elson  Art  Pub.  Co.,  Belmont,  Mass — $1.00 
per  doz. 

*Lemos,  P.  J. — Applied  art — Manual  Arts  Press,  Mountain  View,  California — $6.00. 
Masterpieces  in  colour — a series,  each  book  dealing  with  one  artist — Nelson. 
"“Ontario  teachers’  manuals — Art — T.  Eaton  Co.' — 50c. 

Text  books  of  art  education,  7 vols. — The  Prang  Co. 

Owen  Pub.  Co.,  Dannsville,  N.Y. — Set  of  ten  large  pictures  in  colour  and  material 
for  picture  study — $3.00. 

Wilson,  L.  L.  W. — Picture  study  in  elementary  grades — Macmillan. 

Music 

Churchill-Grindell  song  books — Churchill  Pub.  Co.,  Plattsville,  Wis.,  4 v. — 50c., 
65c.,  65c.,  65c. 

Hollis  Dann  music  books  for  each  grade — American  Book  Co. 

Teacher’s  handbook  of  music  (tonic  sol-fa) — Canada  Pub.  Co. — 50c. 

Wickett,  F.  F.  C. — Rote  Songs — Gage — $1.00. 

Poetry: 

Drinkwater,  J. — The  way  of  poetry — Houghton — $2.00. 

Fletcher — The  children’s  poetry  book — Methuen  (Nelson) — 75c. 

*Ingpen,  Roger — One  thousand  poems  for  children — Jacobs,  Philadelphia — $2.50. 
Methuen’s — Anthology  of  modern  verse- — Methuen  (Nelson) — 75c. 

Milne,  A.  A. — When  we  were  very  young — Dutton — $2.00.  (J). 

Thompson,  B.  J. — Silver  pennies' — Macmillan — $1.00. 

Repplier,  Agnes — Book  of  famous  verse — Houghton — $1.75. 

"“Stevenson,  Burton  E. — Home  book  of  verse  for  young  folks' — Holt- — $3.00. 
Stevenson,  R.  L. — Child’s  garden  of  verses — Scribner’s.  (J  & I). 
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Geography: 

Amoss,  H.  E. — Play  story  geography — Gage — 75c.  (J  & I). 

Amoss,  H.  E — Public  school  geography  programme — “The  School ”• — 15c. 
Carpenter’s  geography  readers,  Asia,  Africa,  etc. — Amer.  Book  Co.- — $1.00  ea.  (S). 
Chamberlain — How  we  are  fed;  How  we  are  clothed;  How  we  are  sheltered;  How 
we  travel — Macmillan — $1.00  ea.  (I  & S). 

Chance — Little  folks  of  many  lands — Ginn — 50c.  (J). 

Cornish,  G.  A. — Canadian  school  geography — Dent — $1.00.  (I  & S). 

Cornish,  G.  A. — Canadian  school  atlas — Dent. 

Cornish,  G.  A.- — Junior  geography — Dent. 

Commercial  and  economic  atlas  of  the  world — Gage — 60c. 

Brigham  and  McFarlane — Essentials  of  geography — 2 v. — Amer.  Book  Co. — $4.40. 
Frye  and  Attwood — New  geography — Books  1 & 2 — $1.50  & $2.40 — Ginn.  (I  & S). 
Highroads  of  geography — 6 v. — Nelson — 65c.,  70c.,  75c.,  90c.,  etc. 

Human  geography,  Book  one  and  two — Winston — $1.36  & $1.72.  (I  & S). 

Little  Cousin  Series  (one  on  each  country) — Page — $1.00  ea.  (I). 

McMurry  and  Parkins — Elementary  geography  and  Advanced  geography — 
Macmillan — $1.10;  $1.75. 

Ontario  teachers’  manuals — Geography — Ryerson — 33c. 

Peeps  at  many  lands — Series  (one  on  each  country) — Black' — $1.00  ea.  (S). 

Shaw,  E.  R. — Big  people  and  little  people  of  many  lands — American  Book  Co. — 
60c.  (J) 

Biography:  (See  also  History  stories.) 

Darrow,  F.  L. — Masters  of  science  and  invention' — Harcourt — $2.00. 

MacDonald,  Adrian — Canadian  portraits — Ryerson — $1.60. 

Wallace,  W.  S. — The  dictionary  of  Canadian  biography — Macmillan — $12.00. 

History — Teaching  of: 

Bourne — The  teaching  of  history  and  civics — Longmans. 

Johnson — The  teaching  of  history — Macmillan. 

Ontario  teachers’  manuals — History — Copp  Clark — 27c. 

H istory — Canadian  : 

Burpee,  L.  J. — An  historical  atlas  of  Canada — Nelson — $1.75. 

Dent’s  Canadian  history  readers — 4 v. — by  D.  Dickie — $2.20. 

Henderson,  John — Great  men  of  Canada — Southam  Press. 

Horner — Famous  Canadian  stories — McClelland — $2.00.  (I  & S). 

French — More  famous  Canadian  stories — McClelland — $2.00.  (I  & S). 

Locke,  G.  H. — When  Canada  was  New  France — Copp — 75c.  (S). 

Long,  M.  H. — Knights  errant  of  the  wilderness — Macmillan — 75c.  (I  & S). 

Marsh,  E.  L. — The  story  of  Canada — Nelson' — $1.00. 

Ontario  public  school  history  of  Canada. 

Wallace,  W.  S. — By  star  and  compass — Oxford — 50c.  (S). 

Wallace,  W.  S. — A history  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada — Macmillan — $1.00.  (S). 
Oxford  encyclopaedia  of  Can.  history — Makers  of  Canada  series — Oxford. 

History — England  : 

Builders  of  history,  6 v. — Arnold. 

Blaisdell,  A.  F. — The  English  history  story  book' — Little — $1.00.  (J  & I). 

Britain  and  her  neighbours,  6 books — Blackie. 

Guest — Changes  in  social  life — Bell  (Musson) — 60c.  (S). 
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Highroads  of  history — 12  v.* — Nelson — 65c.,  70c.,  etc.  to  SI. 00. 

Marshall,  H.  E. — Our  island  story — Jack  (Nelson) — $3.00. 

Marshall,  H.  E. — Our  Empire  story — Jack  (Nelson) — $3.00. 

Ontario  public  school  history  of  England. 

Parrott,  Sir  E. — The  path  of  glory  (anecdotes  of  the  World  War) — Nelson — $1.25. 
Piers  Plowman  social  histories,  1-7 — Philip  (Moyer,  Toronto) — 70c.  ea. 

Piers  Plowman  junior  histories — Philip  (Moyer,  Toronto). 

The  story  of  the  British  people — Nelson — 50c. 

Stories  of  then  and  now — 1,  5,  8,  9,  14,  15,  16 — Macmillan — 22c.,  25c.,  28c.  ea. 

Economics  and  Government: 

Jenkins — Canadian  civics— Copp — 75c. 

Stevenson,  M.  M. — Our  government — McLeod. 

MacGibbon,  D.  A. — An  introduction  to  economics  for  Canadian  readers — - 
Macmillan,  1925 — $1.00. 

Kennedy  W.  P.  M. — The  constitution  of  Canada — Oxford — $4.25. 


Notes 

Education  is  not  first,  or  chiefly,  the  transmission  of  knowledge  and 
the  imparting  of  ideas,  nor  even  the  training  in  habits  of  memory  or 
skill.  It  is  both  of  these  but  it  is  more.  These  are  valuable  only  as  they 
serve  to  develop  personality  and  provide  the  instruments  of  its  purpose. 
The  most  important  question  to  put  to  the  teacher  is  not,  “What  have 
you  taught  your  pupil  to  know?”  nor  “What  have  you  trained  your 
pupil  to  do?”  but  rather,  “What  sort  of  person  have  you  helped  your 
pupil  to  become?” 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  what  may  be  called 
the  by-products  of  education  are  even  more  important  than  what  we 
usually  conceive  to  be  the  main  products.  The  child  in  learning  the  tasks 
set  before  him  learns  much  more.  He  is  learning  how  to  study  and  may 
be  shaping  his  whole  after  life  by  the  way  in  which  he  studies,  whether 
with  diligence  or  the  reverse.  His  attitude  towards  his  teacher  is  forming 
as  he  feels  her  to  be  a friend  and  helper,  or  a taskmaster.  He  is  learning 
to  estimate  his  own  ability  and  to  estimate  also  the  value  and  result  of 
effort  or  the  lack  of  it.  He  is  finding  whether  it  pays  to  try  or  not.  And 
further,  and  more  important  as  concerning  the  teacher,  the  child  is 
forming  an  attitude  towards  government  of  all  kinds,  whether  as  alien 
to  him  and  opposed  to  his  best  interests,  or  as  just  and  right  and  friendly 
to  his  true  and  proper  interests.  These  by-products  will  do  far  more  in 
developing  the  character  of  the  child  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge as  such. — From  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Denyes,  B.A. , 
Public  School  Inspector , Halton  and  Wentworth , 1928. 


Proficiency  Tests  for  the  Grades 

THIS  is  the  final  series  of  tests  for  this  school  year,  and  will  be  seen 
to  be  more  comprehensive  than  its  predecessors.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  expected  that  any  class  should  either  take  the  whole  of  a 
test,  or  be  bound  to  only  the  styles  of  questions  used.  Rather  the  tests 
are  to  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  know- 
ledge of  a subject  which  experienced  teachers  regard  as  denoting  fitness 
for  promotion.  Wise  teachers  test  on  work  taught,  and  possibly 
questions  in  the  following  sets  may  aid  in  suggesting  points  to  be  stressed 
in  reviewing  the  year’s  work. 

Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  (a)  Name  and  define  the  four  “simple  rules"  of  arithmetic. 

( b ) Define  and  exemplify:  (i)  odd  number,  (ii)  factors  of  a number,  (iii)  quotient 
and  divisor,  (iv)  minuend,  (v)  multiplicand. 

2.  How  often  may  798  be  subtracted  from  2426395?  What  is  the  final  remainder? 
(Ans.  =3040  times,  and  475  left.) 

3.  If  a pound  of  bacon  be  worth  48c.,  what  will  7 oz.  of  it  cost?  (Ans.  =21c.) 

4.  There  are  three  flower-beds  in  a school-garden,  each  39  ft.  long  by  6 ft.  wide.  To 
protect  from  dogs,  etc.,  it  is  decided  to  surround  each  with  ornamental  wire-netting 
costing  26c.  per  yard.  Find  the  cost  of  the  netting  needed.  (Ans.  =$23.40.) 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  and  sixty;  eleven  million,  eleven  thousand  and 
seven;  nine  million,  nine  hundred  thousand  and  nineteen;  one  hundred  and  six  thousand 
and  sixty-six;  four  hundred  million,  forty  thousand,  four  hundred  and  thirteen;  sixty-five 
million,  forty-eight  thousand  and  ninety-nine.  (Answer  = 486,121,664.) 

(Note:  Not  to  be  written  in  figures  on  board , nor  dictated  to  class  figure  by  figure.) 

6.  A square  field  is  80  rods  long.  Jimmie  Sprye  can  walk  4 miles  per  hour.  In  how 
many  minutes  can  Jimmie  walk  once  around  that  field?  (Ans.  = 15.) 

7.  How  many  miles,  yds.,  ft.,  and  inches  are  in  11997733  inches?  (Ans.  = 189  miles, 
630  yds.,  1 ft.,  1 in.) 

8.  Your  “school-colours"  for  the  school  picnic  require  1 ft.  10  in.  of  ribbon  per  pupil. 
How  many  such  “colours"  can  be  made  from  a roll  containing  12 }4  yds.  of  ribbon,  and 
how  long  will  the  remnant  be?  (Ans.  =20  “colours",  rem.  = 1 inch.) 

9.  A cattle-buyer  purchases  2 lots  of  steers.  The  first  lot  consists  of  79  head,  and 
he  pays  $67.50  each  for  them.  The  second  lot  contains  83  head,  and  for  these  he  pays 
$69  each.  Both  payments  are  made  by  cheque.  If  the  buyer  started  with  $14769.20  to 
his  credit  in  the  bank,  how  much  will  be  yet  in  the  bank  to  his  credit  after  these  two 
cheques  are  cashed?  (Ans.  =$3709.70.) 

10.  Make  out  a bill  for  the  following  cash  sale  made  to  yourself  to-day  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Dunn  of  North  Bay,  Ont.:  7>^  lbs.  of  butter  at  42c.  a lb.;  1%  lbs.  of  tea  at  64c.  a lb.; 
2 lbs.  of  cheese  at  23c.  a lb.;  5 lbs.  6 oz.  of  bacon  at  32c.  a lb.;  15  lbs.  of  rice  at  5 lbs. 
for  54c.  (Amount  of  receipted  bill  =$7.75.) 

Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  A row  of  geraniums  is  to  be  set  along  the  front  of  your  school-garden.  The  row 
is  27  yards  long,  and  the  plants  are  to  be  set  1 ft.  6 in.  apart.  Find  cost,  if  plants  sell  at 
$2.40  per  dozen.  (Ans.  =$11.) 

2.  Mr.  Ager’s  strawberry-patch  is  20  rds.  long  by  132  ft.  wide,  and  yields  72  boxes 
to  the  square  rod.  Find  the  value  of  the  crop  at  9c.  per  box.  (Ans.  =$1036.80.) 
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3.  A cement  walk  )4  mi.  long  and  4 ft.  6 in. wide  is  to  be  laid  at  a price  of  $2.25  per 
sq.  yd.  How  much  pays  for  it?  (Ans.  =$1485.) 

4.  A new  auto-truck  has  a box  6 ft.  wide,  10  ft.  long,  and  2 ft.  deep,  all  inside  measure- 
ments. If  1 cu.  ft.  =25  quarts,  how  many  bushels  will  fill  the  box  level-full?  (Ans. 

= 93^.) 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers? 

(b)  There  is  a number  greater  than  1,000  which,  divided  by  8,  9,  or  10,  always 
gives  7 as  remainder.  Find  the  smallest  such  number.  (Ans.  = 1087.) 

6.  3 Wyandotte  fowls  together  weigh  22\  lbs.  The  first  weighs  1)4  lbs.,  and  the 
second  5)4  lbs.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  third?  (Ans.  =8|  lbs.) 

7.  Divide  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  candy  between  Dick  and  Mollie,  giving 
Mollie  thrice  as  much  as  Dick  gets.  (Ans.  = Dick’s  = 3 oz.,  Mollie’s  = 9 oz.) 

8.  A man  buys  a ‘‘used”  car  for  $480,  and  drives  it  3800  miles  before  selling  it  for 
$350.  During  the  time  he  owns  it  he  pays  $60  for  a set  of  tires,  and  $40  for  repairs. 
He  uses  a grade  of  gasoline  costing  him  26c.  per  gal.,  and  giving  him  20  miles’  driving 
per  gallon.  He  also  pays  out  $21  for  oil  and  grease,  and  $16  for  a provincial  motor- 
license.  Calculate  to  the  nearest  cent,  the  cost  per  mile  of  his  driving  with  that  car. 
(Ans.  = 8c.) 

9.  (a)  Find  the  largest  number  which  will  divide  exactly  both  671  and  488.  (Ans. 
= 61.) 

( b ) A field  80  rds.  X32  rds.  produces  1248  bu.  of  oats.  How  many  bushels  per 
acre  did  it  yield?  (Ans.  =78.) 

Arithmetic — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  6 men  can  do  a piece  of  work  in  5 days;  but  when  2 additional  men  join  them 
the  work  is  finished  in  3 days.  In  what  time  could  the  two  newcomers  have  done  the 
work?  (Ans.  —7)4  dys.) 

2.  A dealer  buys  180  sacks  of  potatoes  at  $1.20  per  sack.  He  sells  50  sacks  50% 
above  cost,  and  30  sacks  16f%  above  cost.  At  what  price  per  sack  must  he  sell  the 
remainder  to  give  him  a total  profit  of  25%  on  the  whole  lot?  (Ans.  =$1.38.) 

3.  I send  my  agent  21750  boardfeet  of  oak  lumber  to  be  sold  for  me  on  a 2)4%  com- 
mission. He  sells  it  at  $80  per  M.  bd.  ft.,  deducts  his  commission  and  a freight-bill  of 
$30.50,  and  with  the  balance  buys  coke  for  me  on  a commission  of  1)4%.  If  he  pay 
$8  per  ton  for  the  coke,  how  many  lbs.  of  coke  should  I get?  (Work  to  the  nearest 
integral  answer).  (Ans.  =410345.) 

4.  A farmer  sold  the  following  to  a storekeeper:  5 young  pigs  at  $4.50  per  pair; 
49  hens  at  $2.10  per  pair;  6)4  bu.  of  new  potatoes  at  15c.  per  peck,  and  3 crates  of 
strawberries  (24  boxes  in  a crate)  at  ll)4c.  per  box.  He  received  in  payment  36  yds. 
fancy  print  at  42c.  per  yd.,  12  spools  cotton  thread  at  3 for  10c.,  21  bars  of  soap  at 
3 bars  for  11c.,  and  15  lbs.  of  sugar  at  5 lbs.  for  27c.,  and  the  balance  in  cash.  How 
much  cash  did  he  receive?  (Ans.  = $57.78.) 

5.  A city-block  is  406  ft.  square.  What  will  it  cost,  at  12)4c.  per  sq.  foot,  to  make  a 
6-foot  cement  sidewalk  all  round  it,  the  inside  edge  of  the  sidewalk  10  ft.  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  block?  (Ans.  =$1296.) 

6.  A school-section  is  assessed  at  $486000,  and  requires  $1640  for  teachers’  salaries, 
$140  for  fuel,  $200  for  janitor’s  salary,  $180  for  maps  and  books,  $80  for  shrubs  and 
bulbs  for  garden,  and  $190  for  repairs. 

(a)  Find  the  rate  of  school  taxation  in  mills  on  the  $ assessed.  (Ans.  = 5.) 

(5)  A ratepayer  there  sends  four  children  to  school,  and  is  assessed  worth  $8000. 
How  much  per  year  does  each  of  his  four  children  cost  him  in  school-taxes?  (Ans.  =$10.) 

7.  The  workmen  in  a factory  have  their  wages  reduced  10%.  What  subsequent  per 
cent,  increase  will  restore  the  former  schedule  of  wages?  (Ans.  = llL) 
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S.  A radio  set  is  catalogued  at  $160,  with  trade  discounts  of  15  and  5 off.  What  is 
the  net  price  of  the  set?  (Ans.  =$129.20.) 

9.  A building  costing  $20,000  is  insured  for  60%  of  its  cost  at  \ %%  of  face  of  policy. 
(a)  Find  the  premium  paid.  (Ans.  =$150.)  ( b ) If  while  insured  the  building  be  totally 

destroyed  by  fire,  how  much  has  the  owner  saved  by  insuring?  (Ans.  =$11850.) 

10.  A field  and  the  crop  on  it  are  together  worth  $950,  and  20%  of  the  value  of  the 
field  = 75%  of  the  value  of  the  crop.  What  is  the  field  worth?  (Ans.  =$750.) 


Arithmetic— Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  Eight  tourists  in  Scotland  hire  a launch  and  its  owner  at  a certain  price  per  diem, 
each  of  the  8 to  pay  an  equal  share.  Two  additional  tourists  join  the  party  upon  the 
same  understanding  thus  reducing  the  share  by  Is.  3 d.  per  diem  per  man. 

(a)  How  much  per  diem  did  launch  owner  receive?  (Ans.  = £2  10s.) 

( b ) How  much  does  each  of  the  10  tourists  pay  for  a 3-day  trip?  (Ans.  = 15s.) 

2.  In  a certain  village  a man  has  an  excellent  well  furnishing  sufficient  water  for 
household  use  for  80  other  householders,  who  offer  him  40c.  per  1000  cu.  ft.  of  water, 
if  he  install  an  engine,  pump,  and  piping  to  their  homes.  He  finds  that  the  necessary 
equipment  will  cost  him  $500,  and  that  the  engine  will  require  15  gallons  of  30c.  gasoline 
and  2 gals,  of  $1.20  oil  per  month.  His  customers  agree  to  take  6000  cu.  ft.  of  water 
each  per  month.  If  he  borrow  the  money  for  installing  at  6%  per  annum,  what  profit 
per*year  can  he  make,  allowing  $1.60  per  month  for  upkeep  of  equipment?  (Ans.  = 
$2172.)  ‘ 

3.  A can  do  a piece  of  work  in  2J^  days,  B in  3^2  days,  and  C in  4j£  days.  In  how 
many  days  could  the  three  working  together  do  the  work?  (Ans.  = Ittet;  days.) 

4.  A miner's  flume  carries  a stream  10  in.  wide  and  4 in  deep,  with  a current  of  18  in. 
per  second.  Allowing  1 cu.  ft.  =25  qts.,  and  1 barrel  =31H  gals.,  how  many  bbls.  of 
water  will  that  flume  discharge  in  10  hrs.?  (Work  to  nearest  integral  answer).  (Ans. 
= 2976,) 

5.  A linen-draper  imports  a consignment  of  lace  at  80c.  a yard.  He  pays  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  40%  and  a specific  duty  of  11c.  per  yd.  For  how  much  per  yd.  must  he 
sell  the  lace  to  gain  33|%  on  its  total  cost?  (Ans.  =$1.64.) 

6.  On  June  1st,  1929,  I bought  a new  motor  car  for  $1450,  paying  40%  of  its  cost  in 
cash,  turning  in  my  old  car  at  $350,  and  giving  my  note  at  4 months  at  6%  per  annum 
for  the  balance.. 

(a)  Draw  the  note,  calling  me  John  Doe  and  the  vendor  of  the  car  James  Scott. 

( b ) If  I pay  the  note  on  the  latest  legal  day  for  payment,  when  will  I pay  it,  and 
how  much  must  I pay?  (Ans.  = Oct.  4,  1929,  $530.68.) 

7.  A house  and  lot  together  cost  $5800.  The  owner  insures  the  house  for  $3,700, 
paying  75c.  for  every  $100  of  insurance  for  3 years.  The  property  is  assessed  for  80% 
of  its  cost,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  is  26  mills  on  the  dollar.  Find  to  the  nearest  dollar 
for  how  much  per  month  must  the  property  rent  to  yield  7%  clear  on  the  owner’s  in- 
vestment? (Ans.  =$45.) 

8.  To  drain  a large  marsh,  a township  digs  a ditch  M of  a mile  long,  9 ft.  wide  at 
the  top,  3 ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  5 ft.  deep.  Find  cost  of  the  ditch  at  $1.08  per  cu. 
yd.  of  digging.  (Ans.  = $4752.) 

9.  A sovereign  = £1  =20s,  a guinea=2l5.,  a crown  =55.  What  is  the  smallest  sum 
of  English  ^noney  payable  in  an  even  number  of  guineas,  of  sovereigns,  of  crowns,  and 
of  half-crowns?  (Ans.  = £42.) 

10.  A lumber  merchant  offers  a discount  of  10%  on  “spot  cash”  sales.  How  much 
will  pay  the  reduced  figure  of  the  following  bill? — • 
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54  “two-by-four’'  scantling  14  ft.  long,  at  $45  per  M.  bd.-ft., 

70  three-inch  plank,  10  in.  wide,  12  ft.  long,  at  $80  per  M.  bd.-ft., 

220  inch-boards,  9 in.  wide,  12  ft.  long,  at  $65  per  M.  bd.-ft., 

10  joists,  each  8 in.  wide,  2 in.  thick,  and  12  ft.  long,  at  $60  per  M.  bd.-ft. 

(Ans.  =$334.70.) 

Geography — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  On  outline  map  of  North  America  mark: 

(a)  the  countries  and  their  capitals.  Name  each, 

( b ) the  system  of  Great  Lakes  drained  by  the  .St.  Lawrence  River, 

( c ) three  straits  and  the  waters  each  connects, 

id)  two  large  islands  included  in  the  British  Empire, 

( e ) the  greatest  river  flowing  south  and  at  least  four  of  its  chief  affluents. 

2.  Where  in  Canada  would  one  find 

(a)  Most  of  the  people  living  by  mining? 

( b ) Fruit  growing  an  important  industry? 

(c)  Much  lumbering  done? 

(d)  Grain-growing  the  chief  agricultural  pursuit? 

(e)  Fishing  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people? 

3.  (a)  What  Canadian  provinces  border  upon  (i)  the  Great  Lakes?  (ii)  The  Atlantic 
Ocean? 

(b)  What  Canadian  provinces  are  practically  without  mountains? 

( c ) What  Canadian  provinces  nowhere  touch  upon  the  sea? 

4.  Where  in  Ontario  do  we  see  (a)  great  cataracts  producing  electric  energy? 
(b)  tobacco  extensively  cultivated?  ( c ) a penitentiary?  ( d ) the  Institute  for  the  Blind? 
(e)  famous  nickel  mines? 

5.  From  what  raw  material  is  each  of  the  following  respectively  made? — flannel, 
linen,  leather,  flour,  cheese,  paper,  gasoline,  linseed  oil,  lumber,  steel. 

6.  (a)  What  business  employs  most  Canadian  folk? 

(b)  Name  three  very  important  sorts  of  Canadian  trees,  telling  for  what  the 
timber  of  each  is  useful. 

(c)  Mention  three  forms  of  transportation  generally  employed  in  southern 
Canada. 

(d)  What  means  of  transportation  are  used  in  northern  Canada  (i)  in  summer? 
(ri)  in  winter? 

(e)  What  is  the  newest  means  of  transportation  used  in  Canada?  Mention  uses 
made  of  it  up  to  date. 

7.  Define  each  of  the  following,  naming  and  locating  an  example  of  each:  island, 
cape,  mountain,  river , strait,  bay,  isthmus,  harbour,  valley,  port. 

8.  (a)  What  is  the  shape  of  our  world?  How  do  you  know? 

(b)  What  is  the  chief  source  of  the  light  and  heat  received  by  our  world? 

( c ) What  are  the  earth’s  “poles”?  To  which  of  these  is  your  home  nearer? 

C d ) What  is  climate? 

(e)  Describe  the  climate  of  the  province  in  which  you  reside. 

Geography — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  Canada  is  a part  of  the  great  British  Empire. 

(a)  Name  the  part  of  the  same  Empire  situated  nearest  to  Canada. 

( b ) Name  parts  of  the  British  Empire  located  in  each  of  three  continents  other 
than  North  America. 

(c)  Where  is  the  centre  of  the  British  Empire? 
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(d)  Name  the  present  ruler  of  the  British  Empire  and  tell  where  he  lives. 

(e)  Name  other  parts  of  the  Empire  which  trade  with  Canada.  Name  commodi- 
ties Canada  sends  to  each,  and  receives  from  each,  respectively. 

2.  ( a ) Where  does  Canadian  grain  find  a foreign  market?  How  does  it  reach  there? 
What  new  route  is  being  opened? 

( b )  Whence  does  Canada  import  each  of  the  following,  respectively?  glass,  coal, 
wool,  early  vegetables,  fire-arms,  sea-fish,  tropic  fruits,  rice,  diamonds. 

3.  (a)  From  what  foreign  countries  has  Canada  received  very  many  immigrants? 

( b ) Why  have  most  of  these  people  come  to  Canada? 

(c)  What  industrial  pursuit  requires  more  immigrants  in  Canada  than  any  other? 

(d)  What  Canadian  province  is  the  home  of  most  of  Canada’s  Asiatic  people?. 
What  callings  do  these  follow  there? 

4.  Describe  one  of  the  following  under  the  following  heads, — soil ; surface ; 
climate ; industries  : — 

(a)  Manitoba,  (b)  British  Columbia,  (c)  Quebec,  (d)  Prince  Edward 
Island,  (e)  Nova  Scotia. 

5.  Compare  either 

(a)  Northern  Ontario  and  Southern  Ontario,  or 

( b ) Vancouver  Island  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
referring  to  soil,  climate,  products,  and  density  of  population. 

6.  What  lands  are  separated  and  what  waters  are  joined  by  each  of  the  following, 
respectively? — Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  River  Detroit,  Strait  of  Canso,  Strait  of  Juan  deFuca, 
Behring  (Bering)  Strait,  Strait  of  Mackinaw,  Northumberland  Strait. 

7.  ( a ) Name  and  describe  two  of  the  earth’s  motions,  telling  a result  of  each. 

(b)  What  and  where  is  the  equator,  and  of  what  use  is  it? 

8.  (a)  Make  a table  showing  the  names  of  six  great  rivers  of  Canada,  the  direction 
in  which  each  flows,  and  the  water  into  which  each  discharges. 

(b)  Mention  four  useful  purposes  served  by  most  rivers. 

(c)  Why  have  the  rivers  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  slope  so  little  value  for  transporta- 
tion? 

(d)  Name  Canadian  rivers  furnishing  “white  coal’’  for  her  industries. 

Geography — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  (a)  Define  latitude  and  longitude. 

(b)  What  names  are  given  respectively  to  lines  of  longitude  and  lines  of  latitude ? 

(c)  How  do  these  lines  run  upon  maps? 

( d ) How  is  the  longitude  of  a point  determined? 

(e)  On  a clear  night  how  could  you  discover  the  cardinal  points  for  yourself? 
Answer  fully. 

2.  How  does  Australia  differ  from  Canada  (a)  as  to  longitude  and  latitude?  (b)  as 
to  surface  ? (c)  as  to  rivers  and  lakes?  ( d ) as  to  fauna  (wild  creatures)?  (e)  as  to  climate 
and  seasons? 

3.  United  States: 

(a)  Name  several  commodities  extensively  imported  from  the  United  States  by 
Canada. 

(b)  What  does  Canada  export  to  the  United  States? 

(c)  Name  and  locate  ten  important  cities  of  the  United  States,  at  least  five  of 
them  being  at  considerable  distance  from  the  Canadian  boundary. 

C d ) Name  in  order  of  population  five  of  the  largest  cities  of  United  States.  Tell 
why  two  of  these  have  grown  so  populous. 
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L (a)  What  is  a canal? 

( b ) Mention  two  purposes  for  which  canals  have  been  made. 

( c ) Name  and  locate  four  canals  in  Ontario,  mentioning  waters  joined  by  each. 

(d)  What  Ontario  canal  is  now  being  improved?  Why  is  this  improvement  of 
great  importance? 

(e)  An  important  canal  has  its  head  at  Chippewa,  Ont.,  and  is  not  for  the  passage 
of  boats.  Why  was  it  constructed? 

5.  (a)  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  Ontario  cities  noted? — Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Windsor,  London,  Orillia,  North  Bay,  Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton,  Port  Arthur,  Peter- 
borough. 

b ) What  particular  product  is  characteristic  of  each  of  the  following,  respec- 
tively?— Niagara  Peninsula,  Lambton  County,  Sudbury,  Lake  Erie  shore  of  Essex  and 
Kent  Counties,  Muskoka. 

6.  The  fisheries  of  Canada  are  very  valuable: 

(a)  Name  five  sorts  of  Canadian  salt-water  fish  of  commercial  importance. 

( b ) Name  five  sorts  of  freshwater  fish  commercially  important  in  Canada. 

(c)  Name  five  sorts  of  “game”  fish  for  which  Canada  is  noted. 

(d)  How  are  the  supplies  of  Canadian  fresh  water  fish  being  artificially  increased? 

(e)  What  game-fish  are  found  in  waters  near  your  home?  State  some  regulations 
intended  to  prevent  these  being  destroyed. 

7.  (a)  Define  solstices.  Name  and  date  these. 

(b)  What  are  the  equinoxes?  Name  and  date  them. 

(c)  Why  are  the  days  in  June  longer  than  the  days  in  December? 

( d ) Where  is  this  reversed? 

( e ) When  does  the  sun  shine  vertically  on  your  home?  Why  so? 

8.  A vessel  travels  from  Melbourne,  Australia  to  Montreal. 

(a)  Trace  her  most  direct  route. 

(b)  Describe  her  probable  cargo  to  Montreal  and  also  back  to  Melbourne. 

9.  What  are  (a)  Coaling-stations?  (b)  Dry-docks?  Where  one  such?  (c)  Ship- 
yards? Where  one  such?  (d)  Pirates?  How  is  British  commerce  protected  from  these? 
(e)  Navy-yards?  Locate  a famous  one. 

10.  Name  and  locate  three  of  the  most  important  ship  canals  on  the  globe,  telling 
what  waters  each  joins,  what  nation  controls  each,  and  what  benefit  each  is  to  trade. 

Geography — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  Canada 

(a)  Write  in,  in  proper  places,  the  names  of  the  following  lakes:  Okanagan,  Temis- 
kaming,  Simcoe,  St.  John,  Manitoba,  Superior. 

(b)  Mark  locations  of  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Sydney,  Halifax,  Toronto,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

(c)  Print  across  proper  parts  of  map  where  each  of  following  is  a characteristic 
product:  Copper,  Coal,  Nickel,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  Salmon,  Paper  pulp,  Whitefish,  Iron 
and  steel,  Apples. 

(d)  Indicate  two  transcontinental  railway  lines,  naming  each  and  marking  and 
naming  four  important  passenger  depots  on  each.  The  termini  should  be  included  in 
the  four. 

2.  Old  river-valleys  are  often  very  thickly  populated. 

(a)  Name  and  locate  two  such  regions. 

(b)  Tell  why  old  river-valleys  would  be  likely  to  carry  dense  populations.  (Two 
reasons  at  least.) 
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(c)  Why  are  such  regions  seldom  scenes  of  mining  activities? 

3.  Name  and  particularly  locate  five  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  Canada,  and 
tell  why  any  two  of  them  have  become  so  important. 

4.  Describe  any  three  of  the  following:  (a)  The  industries  of  Holland.  ( b ) The 

exports  of  Japan.  ( c ) Agriculture  in  Australia.  ( d ) The  most  progressive  country  in 

South  America.  ( e ) British  exports  to  Canada.  (/)  India’s  contribution  to  the 
world’s  food-supply,  (g)  Petroleum  and  its  uses  in  modern  life. 

5.  (a)  What  is  wind? 

(b)  Name  two  of  the  chief  causes  producing  winds  in  our  atmosphere. 

(c)  Name  and  describe  two  constant  winds. 

(d)  In  increasing  order  of  velocity  give  five  names  applied  to  winds. 

(e)  “Probably  if  there  were  no  winds  mankind  would  soon  disappear  from  our 
globe.”  Show  that  this  is  correct,  by  stating  what  benefits  humanity  receives  from 
wind. 

(/)  What  is  the  prevalent  wind  in  your  neighbourhood?  How  do  you  know? 

6.  Give  state-location  and  water-location  of  each  of  the  following  cities,  and  tell  for 
what  each  is  noted:  Chicago,  New  York,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Portland 
(either),  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Baltimore. 

7.  (a)  What  is  the  source  and  what  the  outlet  of  each  of  the  following  Canadian 
rivers? — Saguenay,  Severn,  French,  Richelieu,  St.  Lawrence,  Mackenzie. 

(b)  Why  has  the  St.  Lawrence  little  or  no  freshet,  and  its  sister-stream,  the 
Mississippi,  such  tremendous  freshets? 

( c ) What  is  the  outlet  of  each  of  the  following  rivers? — Niagara,  Restigouche, 
St.  John,  Detroit,  St.  Mary’s,  Albany,  Delaware,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Columbia. 

8.  Name  and  locate  places  notable  for  their  exports  of  the  following,  respectively: 
rubber,  garden-bulbs,  cutlery,  linens,  iron  (or  steel)  ships,  oysters,  frozen  fish,  silks, 
wheat,  sugar  and  molasses. 

9.  Trace  the  course  of  a freight  steamer  from  London,  England,  to  Calcutta. 
Describe  cargoes  going  and  returning. 

10.  (a)  Explain:  meridian,  equator,  antarctic  circle,  antipodes,  satellite,  new  moon, 
eclipse. 

(b)  Why  (i)  is  it  hotter  in  summer  than  in  winter?  (ii)  is  day-time  shorter  in 
December  than  in  June^  (iii)  does  the  longest  day  in  the  world  occur  in  polar  regions? 


Grammar — Fourth  Form  (Grades  7 and  8) 

1.  What  is:  (a)  a subjective  complement?  Exemplify,  (b)  Predicate  nominative 
case?  Exemplify,  (c)  A complex  sentence?  Exemplify.  ( d ) The  plural  of  a noun  or 
pronoun?  Exemplify  both.  ( e ) The  object  of  a verb?  Illustrate  in  short  sentence. 

2.  Analyse  fully 

(a)  Back  of  the  tent,  among  a thicket  of  scrub  pines,  rose  a magnificent  double 
spruce,  whose  thick  foliage  completely  shrouded  the  upper  portion  of  its  trunk,  and 
which  was  visible  as  a dark  pillar  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

( b ) Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along 
And  chase  the  sunny  ridges. 

( c ) Then  from  the  honeysuckle  gray 
The  oriole  with  experienced  quest 
Twitches  the  fibrous  bark  away, 

The  cordage  of  his  hammock  nest, 

Cheering  his  labour  with  a note 
Rich  as  the  orange  of  his  throat. 
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3.  Write  out  the  following  sentences,  changing  active-voice  verbs  to  passive,  and 

vice  versa : 

(a)  The  tale  the  guide  tells  us  differs  greatly  from  that  which  is  given  by  the 
paddlers  in  the  second  canoe. 

( b ) Who  sank  the  boat  we  had  moored  to  the  dock? 

(c)  By  Saturday  next  you  will  have  seen  the  mistake  you  made  on  Monday  last. 

(d)  If  the  girl  had  poulticed  her  thumb  it  would  not  have  swollen  so  badly. 

(e)  Her  father  gave  her  good  advice. 

4.  Show  differences  in  uses  of 

(a)  Druggist  in  (i)  Wilson,  the  druggist,  sells  perfumery,  (ii)  Wilson  is  a careful 
druggist. 

(b)  Through  in  (i)  We  came  through  the  meadow,  (ii)  The  cat  followed  us  all  the 
way  through. 

(c)  Myself  in  (i)  I witnessed  the  accident  myself,  (ii)  I checked  myself  from  an 
impatient  retort. 

(d)  Fore  in  (i)  Loudly  the  golfer  shouted  “Fore!”  (ii)  The  fore  wheel  is  smaller 
than  the  hind  one. 

5.  Write  the  following  sentences,  using  only  the  preferable  of  the  bracketed  expres- 
sions: 

(a)  Her  sketching  is  (done,  did)  quite  (good,  well). 

(b)  If  I (was,  were)  (he,  him),  I (should,  would)  go  (slow,  slowly)  in  the  matter. 

(c)  None  of  the  girls  (is,  are)  likely  to  do  less  than  (their,  her)  very  best. 

(d)  Your  answer  is  different  (to,  than,  from)  (theirs,  their’s). 

( e ) Every  student  (ought  to,  should)  do  (his,  her,  their)  own  work. 

6.  (a)  Write  the  plurals  of : house,  louse,  she,  roof,  loaf,  breath,  sheaf,  deer,  money,  sally, 

(b)  Write  the  principal  parts  of:  go,  fly,  flow,  sing,  bring,  sit,  dwell,  swell,  dim, 

swim. 

( c ) Compare:  good,  bad,  red,  old,  square,  beautiful,  late,  silvery,  gay,  sad. 

Nature  Study — Third  Form  (Grades  5 and  6) 

1.  (a)  Tell  briefly  but  concisely  the  life-history  of  one  of  the  following  insects:  mos- 
quito, housefly,  clothes-moth,  cabbage-butterfly. 

(b)  Several  towns  in  Ontario,  previously  much  troubled  by  mosquitoes,  in  1928 
were  nearly  free  from  these  pests.  How  was  this  accomplished? 

( c ) House-flies  are  said  to  carry  disease-germs  from  place  to  place,  (i)  Tell  how 
this  occurs,  (ii)  Tell  how  to  avoid  breeding  house-flies,  (iii)  Suggest  effective  means  of 
getting  rid  of  flies  already  present  in  a house. 

2.  Squirrels’  forefeet  and  forelegs  are  much  more  muscular  than  those  of  rabbits. 
Show  that  this  greater  development  of  the  squirrel’s  structure  is  adapted  to  its  habits. 

3.  Tell  how  the  chipmunk  and  the  wild  rabbit  respectively  prepare  for  winter, 
showing  why  the  preparation  is  different. 

4.  (a)  What  is  a weed?  Name  five  weeds  worth  considering  in  your  own  neigh- 
bourhood. 

( b ) Tell  how  you  would  go  about  cleaning  up  ground  infested  by  any  one  of  the 
following  weeds:  quack  (twitch)  grass,  Canada  thistle,  dandelion,  purslane,  sow-thistle, 
plantain. 

5.  (a)  Explain  the  terms  migration  and  hibernation. 

(b)  Name  five  sorts  of  Canadian  wild  creatures  which  migrate. 

(c)  Name  five  sorts  of  Canadian  wild  creatures  which  hibernate.  Describe  the 
place  of  hibernation  of  one  of  these. 
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Nature  Study— Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  ( a ) What  are  the  phases  (or  forms)  through  which  a typical  insect  passes  during 
its  life. 

( b ) In  which  of  these  does  the  insect  do  most  of  its  eating? 

(c)  Picture  and  briefly  describe  these  different  forms  of  either  a Colorado  potato- 
beetle  or  a mosquito. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  stages  (phases)  in  the  life  of  a common  frog?  Illustrate  by 
sketches  and  brief  descriptions. 

( b ) In  some  European  countries  the  common  toad  is  protected  by  law.  Suggest 
why  this  should  be  the  case,  and  tell  how  Canadian  children  should  regard  these  crea- 
tures. 

(c)  Why  do  the  skins  of  frogs  and  toads  usually  exude  a disagreeable  fluid? 

(d)  Often  after  heavy  summer  showers  great  numbers  of  small  toads  appear. 
People  say  that  these  “came  down  in  the  rain.”  Discuss  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment. 

(e)  Should  our  common  sorts  of  snakes  be  destroyed?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer,  and  mention  one  or  more  sorts  of  Canadian  snakes  you  would  think  should  be 
treated  otherwise. 

3.  (a)  Name  five  sorts  of  wild  flowers  common  in  your  neighbourhood.  Describe  any 
two  of  those  you  name. 

(b)  Do  you  know  any  wild  flowers  formerly  plentiful  near  your  home,  but  now 
becoming  rare?  If  so,  name  one  or  more  such,  and  suggest  rules  for  children  gather- 
ing wild  flowers  for  their  own  use  or  for  sale. 

( c ) As  our  country  becomes  cleared  and  cultivated  various  new  weeds  appear. 
Mention  some  (three  or  four)  such  weeds  found  near  your  home.  Account  for  the  coming 
of  these  weeds  where  they  were  formerly  unknown. 

4.  (a)  Is  the  common  earthworm  (“fishworm”)  an  insect?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

(6)  Are  earthworms  useful  or  harmful  in  gardens?  Say  how. 

(c)  Many  earthworms  have  two  dormant  (inactive)  periods  in  one  year.  When? 
Why  dormant  at  those  times? 

(d)  How  do  earthworms  affect  potted  plants? 

( e ) Describe  how  an  earthworm  travels. 

5.  (a)  What  wild  birds  of  your  county  destroy  many  other  wild  birds? 

(6)  Name  at  least  five  sorts  of  birds  beneficial  to  agriculturists,  telling  what  good 
each  does. 

(c)  Jack  Miner  says  the  Canadian  crow  is  a “black  villain”.  Mention  several  of 
the  crow’s  villainous  actions. 

(d)  Can  you  mention  any  activity  of  the  crow  which  is  useful  to  the  farmer? 
Show  that  this  is  really  valuable  service. 

( e ) What  domestic  animal  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  small  wild  birds  of  our  lawns 
and  orchards? 

Nature  Study— Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  (a)  Name  the  constituent  parts  of  an  ordinary  plant,  telling  the  office  or  function 
of  each. 

(6)  What  are  the  really  essential  organs  of  a flower?  Describe  the  office  of  each  of 


them. 
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(c)  Why  have  so  many  flowers  such  penetrating  odours? 

(d)  Make  a sketch  of  a maize  (common  corn)  plant  in  blossom,  marking  clearly  the 
pistils  and  stamens. 

(e)  Common  red  (purple)  clover  grew  readily  in  Australia,  but  produced  no  seed. 
Canadian  “bumble-bees”  were  imported  and  the  clover  now  seeds  freely.  Explain. 

2.  Wjld  plants  disperse  their  seeds  in  several  different  ways.  Name  one  or  more  wild 
plants  whose  seeds  are  scattered  in  each  of  the  following  methods  respectively: 

(a)  By  jerking,  or  bursting,  of  seed-pods. 

( b ) By  hooking  fast  to  passing  animals. 

(e)  By  being  blown  along  by  wind. 

(d)  By  being  swallowed  by  bipeds  or  quadrupeds. 

(e)  By  being  buried  by  squirrels* 

3.  (a)  Bees  are  useful  to  fruit-growers  in  that  they  increase  the  production  of  fruit. 
How? 

(b)  How  do  you  account  for  the  “mixing”  of  varieties  of  maize  planted  at  con- 
siderable distance  apart? 

( c ) What  are  “hybrids”?  How  are  hybrids  artificially  produced?  Name  a man 
who  produced  a vast  number  of  hybrid  fruits  of  great  commercial  importance. 

4.  ( a ) Distinguish  between  a bulb  and  a tuber. 

(b)  Name  two  sorts  of  tubers  of  commercial  importance. 

(c)  Name  three  or  more  garden-plants  grown  from  bulbs.  Describe  the  flower 
of  one  of  these. 

5.  ( a ) What  is  soil? 

( b ) Mention  three  natural  agencies  whose  action  has  produced  most  of  our  soil. 

( c ) Classify  soils  (i)  as  to  coarseness  of  particles,  (ii)  as  to  chemical  qualities. 

{d)  How  would  you  test  for  acidity  of  soil? 

6.  After  a heavy  rain,  take  samples  of  water  from  the  outlet  of  an  under-drain,  and 
also  from  the  open  ditch  near  by. 

(a)  Which  will  show  the  greater  degree  of  “hardness”?  Why? 

(b)  Which  will  show  the  higher  content  of  organic  impurities?  Why? 

(c)  Deduce  reasons  for  believing  that  tile-draining  is  much  better  than  open- 
ditching of  cultivated  land. 

Composition — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  “Harry!  Harry!”  called  hischum,  Charlie,  “get  your  rod  and  line  and  come  down 
to  the  pond ! The  fish  are  biting  like  mad ! ” 

“ I'd  like  to  go,”  replied  Harry,  “ but  mother  left  me  the  weeding  of  this  onion-bed, 
and  I must  not  quit  until  my  job  is  finished.” 

“By  that  time  all  the  big  ones  will  have  been  caught,  or  perhaps  all  the  fish  will 
have  quit  biting.  You’d  better  come  now,  and  finish  your  weeding  afterwards,”  urged 
Charlie. 

“No,”  said  Harry,  “I  promised  mother  I’d  attend  to  this,” 

(a)  Tell  this  as  you  think  Harry  reported  the  occurrence  to  his  mother  when  she 
returned  and  found  him  just  completing  his  weeding. 

( b ) Write  down  what  you  think  his  mother  then  said  to  Harry. 

2.  A lady  remarked  to  her  little  spn  “All  is  not  gold  that  glitters”. 

(a)  What  did  she  mean? 

( b ) How  would  a mother-trout  word  the  same  warning  to  her  young? 

(c)  Complete  the  adage  “All’s  well  that .” 

3.  Write  these  sentences  using  the  preferable  of  the  bracketed  expressions: 

(a)  He  (don’t,  doesn’t)  have  (no,  any)  luck  in  his  game. 
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(b)  Where  (has,  have)  (them,  thos^)  books  (went,  gone)  to? 

(c)  The  patient  quite  successfully  (went  under,  underwent)  a severe  operation. 

( d ) No  (less,  fewer)  than  four  solutions  were  (begun,  began)  before  a correct  one 
was  found. 

( e ) The  heavy  rain  caused  the  stream  to  (raise,  rise)  eleven  feet,  so  that  it  (over- 
flew, overflowed)  its  entire  valley. 

4.  Write  a description  of  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  An  automobile  trip  to  Algonquin  Park. 

( b ) A pleasure  trip  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

(c)  Your  school  picnic. 

( d ) A day  spent  in  a museum. 

( e ) A book  you  have  enjoyed  reading. 

5.  You  have  heard  that  Mr.  Jos.  Broad  requires  the  services  of  a young  person  in 
his  office  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  this  year.  Mr.  Broad’s  address  is 
66  Odoronto  Avenue,  Oshawa,  Ont. 

(a)  Wirite  him  a letter  applying  for  the  position,  stating  in  it  your  age  and  school 
attainment,  also  the  salary  you  would  expect  to  receive. 

( b ) Show  how  you  would  address  the  envelope  for  your  letter. 

Composition — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  Write  the  proper  abbreviated  forms  for  September , Thursday,  James,  William 
Mister,  avenue,  Post  Office,  afternoon,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  A cousjn  of  yours,  Master  Will  Bradd,  lives  in  Melbourne,  Australia.  His  home 
is  Eucalyptus  Lodge,  Wide  Road.  Write  him  a friendly  letter  describing  to  him  either 
your  visit  to  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  last  year,  or  some  good  Canadian  out- 
door game.  Be  sure  to  write  enough  to  give  him  a clear  idea  of  what  you  describe. 

Show  how  you  would  address  the  envelope  for  your  letter. 

3.  (a)  Distinguish  direct  narration  from  indirect  narration. 

C b ) (i)  What  form  of  narration  is  used  in  the  following  extract?  (ii)  Change  it 
to  the  other  form  mentioned  in  (a). 

“We  went  on  and  on,  but  no  sign  could  we  see  of  Mike.  As  it  was  just  becoming 
dusk,  Kepenau  (the  Indian)  stopped  and  examined  the  ice. 

“A  man  has  passed  this  way,’’  he  said,  “and  has  turned  off  to  the  right.” 

Kepenau  scrutinized  the  ice  yet  more  closely  and  observed  “ It  is  as  I thought.  He 
was  travelling  on  foot  when  he  saw  a pack  of  wolves  following  him,  and  at  once  made 
his  way  to  the  shore  to  try  to  reach  a tree  he  could  climb.  That  was  the  wisest  thing 
the  traveller  could  do.” 

4.  In  your  own  words  describe  the  scene  the  following  lines  suggest  to  you. 

Across  the  pasture  sweet  and  low 
The  tuneful  sheep-bells  ring, 

As  gentle  breezes  come  and  go 
And  balmy  fragrance  bring. 

Their  music  for  a moment  swells, 

Then  softly  dies  away; 

Oh!  sweet  the  cadence  of  the  bells 
Upon  a summer’s  day! 

Composition — Fourth  Form  (Grades  7 and  8) 

1.  Write  a composition  of  at  least  thirty  lines  upon  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
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(fl)jWhy  I'd  like  to  be  a farmer. 

(6)3 My  new  rifle  {or  fishing-rod). 

(e)  Why  Hike  art. 

( d ) Our  watch-dog. 

{e)  What  I saw  on  my  trip  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  {or  to  Montreal). 

(/)  Canadian  winter  fun. 

{g)  A visit  to  the  museum. 

( h ) A day  with  the  birds. 

0 i ) The  best  book  I've  read  this  year. 

( j ) How  to  make  a johnny-cake. 

2.  You  are  at  South  River,  Ont.,  when  the  coil  of  your  Durant  75  automobile  burns 
out.  Write  out  a ten-word  telegram  to  Durant  Motor  Car  Co.,  Leaside,  Ont.,  ordering 
a new  coil  for  which  you  promise  to  pay  at  the  express  office  at  South  River  when  the 
article  arrives.  {Neither  the  address  nor  the  signature  counts  in  the  telegram). 

3.  {a)  Write  a letter  inviting  your  friend  Claire  Binckley,  who  resides  at  Tillsonburg, 
Ont.,  to  accompany  you  upon  a motor-trip  to  Tobermory,  Bruce  Co.,  Ont.  As  you 
intend  camping  en  route,  advise  Claire  what  equipment  should  be  taken.  Also  tell  Claire 
what  points  of  interest  you  intend  to  visit  on  your  journey,  and  what  forms  of  sport  you 
expect  to  have  at  Tobermory. 

{If  you  prefer  you  might  make  some  other  locality  the  terminus  of  your  trip.) 

{b)  Show  how  to  address  envelope  for  your  invitation. 

4.  Show  by  examples  that  you  can  clearly  distinguish  between  fetch  and  bring , sit 
and  set,  mite  and  might,  throw  and  thrust,  pick  and  select,  calm  and  cool. 

5.  Punctuate  the  following  to  express  a totally  different  thought:  John  said  the 
doctor  is  an  old  simpleton. 

History— Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  For  what  are  any  four  of  the  following  famous? — Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart,  Julius 
Caesar,  Agricola,  St.  Augustine,  William  the  Conqueror,  Joan  of  Arc,  William  Caxton. 

2.  Either 

{a)  Describe  a castle  such  as  the  Normans  built  in  England. 
or  {b)  Mention  at  least  three  changes  in  English  affairs  due  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  1066. 

3.  (a)  Many  writers  consider  Alfred  the  Great  “the  most  perfect  character”  in 
history. 

Give  four  reasons  why  this  king  should  be  called  “Great.” 

(6)  Mention  at  least  one  disadvantage  under  which  he  worked. 

4.  Describe  some  good  law  made  in  England  during  John’s  reign. 

5.  (a)  In  what  municipality  do  you  live? 

(6)  Where  does  the  governing  body  of  that  municipality  meet? 

(c)  What  is  the  title  of  the  head  of  that  governing  body? 

{d)  Who  chooses  the  members  of  the  council? 

{e)  For  how  long  is  a council  elected? 

6.  From  the  following  list  of  persons  select  any  jive  who  should  be  remembered  by 
Canadian  boys  and  girls,  and  tell  for  what  each  of  your  five  is  worthy  of  remembrance: 
Champlain,  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  Lord  Durham,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  John  Cabot,  Fronte- 
nac,  Gen.  Jas.  Wolfe,  Sir  Adam  Beck,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Marquis  of  Mpntcalm,  Laura 
Secord,  Henry  Hudson,  Adam  Daulac  {or  “Dollard”),  Sieur  de  La  Salle. 

7.  {a)  For  what  did  the  government  of  France  particularly  desire  to  retain  Canada? 
(6)  Describe  the  French  method  of  governing  Canada.  Who  were  the  seigneurs? 
{c)  How  much  land  could  a “habitant”  own? 
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History — Third  Form  Grade  6) 

1.  (a)  Name  one  or  more  tribes  of  Indians  once  inhabiting  Ontario. 

(b)  In  what  part  of  the  province  did  these  Indians  dwell?  Name  and  locate  the 
“Indian  Reserve”  nearest  your  home. 

(c)  Describe  the  homes,  food,  and  clothing  of  Ontario  Indians  when  white  folk 
first  came  here. 

(d)  Name  six  or  seven  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  townships,  of  Ontario,  whose 
names  are  Indian  words.  Tell  the  meaning  of  at  least  two  of  these  names. 

( e ) What  foreign  tribe  of  Indians  is  now  resident  in  Ontario?  Where? 

After  whom  was  the  city  nearest  their  reserve  named? 

2.  (a)  How  did  Montreal  get  its  name? 

( b ) Mention  two  other  names  that  city  has  had. 

( c ) Why  did  so  many  places  in  the  province  of  Quebec  receive  French  names? 

3.  (a)  Name  four  great  French  explorers  of  Canada,  telling  where  each  of  two  of  them 
explored. 

(b)  Name  two  great  British  explorers  of  Canada,  telling  where  one  of  them  did 
much  exploration. 

(c)  A considerable  part  of  Canada  is  yet  almost  unexplored.  Mention  regions 
yet  practically  unknown.  Why? 

4.  (a)  Describe  the  composition  of  the  flag  we  call  the  Union  Jack. 

ib)  Why  is  the  Union  Jack  flown  from  the  flagstaff  of  schools  and  other  public 
buildings  in  Canada? 

5.  For  what  is  each  of  any  six  of  the  following,  notable  in  history? — Sir  Walter 
Raleigh , Duke  of  Wellington , William,  Prince  of  Orange , Oliver  Cromwell,  Christopher 
Columbus,  Jacques  Cartier,  Sir  William  Wallace,  Robert  Bruce,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
“ Bonnie  Prince  Charlie”,  Robert  Clive,  Louis  Joliet,  Lord  Kitchener. 

6.  (a)  Briefly  tell  what  parts  of  Ontario  were  first  settled  by  white  people.  Why 
those  parts  before  others? 

(b)  Show  that  transportation  is  much  better  in  Old  Ontario  than  it  was  100 
years  ago. 

( c ) Local  saw-mills  and  grist-mills  were  formerly  very  common  in  Southern 
Ontario.  Why  not  now? 

( d ) Mention  several  ways  in  which  local  taxes  are  expended. 

(e)  Mention  some  matters  dealt  with  by  a county  council. 


History — Fourth  Form  (Grades  7 and  8) 

A.  Canadian 

1.  (a)  Name  two  tribes  of  Indians  once  inhabiting  lands  now  included  in  Canada. 
(b)  Describe  the  homes,  food,  clothing  and  weapons  of  the  Indians  once  occupying 

the  site  of  a very  large  Canadian  city. 

2.  (a)  Under  what  act  was  the  Dominion  of  Canada  constituted? 

( b ) Who  passed  that  act? 

(c)  When  did  it  become  law? 

(d)  Name  the  provinces  first  uniting  under  that  law. 

(e)  What  advantages  did  Canada  gain  by  becoming  one  Dominion?  (Name  at 
least  three). 

3.  The  Great  War:  answer  any  three. 
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(a)  Mention  three  causes  which  led  to  the  Great  War. 

(b)  What  part  did  Canada  take  in  the  Great  War? 

(c)  Tell  one  way  in  which  Canada  has  tried  to  show  her  gratitude  to  the  Canadian 
soldiers  who  were  injured,  but  not  slain,  in  the  Great  War. 

( d ) Name  Canadian  officers  who  became  famous  in  connection  with  the  Great 

War. 

(e)  Give  opening  and  closing  dates  of  the  Great  War,  and  tell  what  treaty 
ended  it. 

4.  French  Canada:  answer  any  three. 

(a)  Why  did  not  New  France  make  as  rapid  progress  as  did  New  England?  (State 
two  or  three  reasons). 

( b ) What  good  thing  did  each  of  the  following  do  for  Canada? — Jacques  Cartier, 
Frontenac,  Champlain,  the  Jesuits,  Talon,  Richelieu,  La  Salle,  Dollard  (Daulac). 

( c ) What  one  thing  about  Canada  did  her  French  kings  like  best? 

( d ) Name  and  locate  three  important  cities  or  towns  founded  in  Canada  by  the 
French.  Tell  who  founded  each. 

(/)  What  was  Seignorial  Tenure?  Why  was  it  introduced  into  French  Canada? 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  any  two  of  these: 

(a)  Marquis  wheat. 

( b ) Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission. 

(c)  The  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

id)  Laura  Secord. 

( e ) Hon.  Geo.  Brown. 

(/)  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

B.  British 

7.  (a)  Describe  the  following  conditions  of  the  Early  Britons,  Dwellings,  Dress, 
Worship,  Weapons,  Government. 

( b ) Where  in  Britain  will  you  find  the  ancient  British  language  spoken? 

(c)  What  two  European  peoples  conquered  the  Britons  before  the  year  500  A.D>? 

8.  ( a ) What  changes  in  food,  apparel,  tenure  and  method  of  warfare  were  brought 
into  Britain  by  the  Norman  Conquest? 

( b ) Describe  any  one  of  these:  (i)  Domesday  (Doomsday)  Book,  (ii)  A tourna- 
ment or  joust,  (iii)  A Norman  baron’s  castle,  (iv)  Knighthood  or  chivalry. 

9.  For  what  are  any  three  of  the  following  famous  in  British  History,  respectively? — 
King  Alfred,  Bede,  the  Black  Prince,  Gen.  Wolfe,  Wm.  Caxton,  Wm.  Shakespeare, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Wm.  Wilberforce,  Sir  Wm.  Wallace,  John  Wesley,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Queen  Victoria,  Lord  Clive,  John  Bunyan,  Charles  Dickens, 
Dr.  Jenner,  John  Knox,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Jas.  Watt. 

10.  (a)  Describe  the  Feudal  System. 

(b)  When  did  it  come  in  force  in  England? 

( c ) What  long  war  destroyed  feudalism  in  England? 

( d ) When  and  where  did  feudalism  end  in  British  possessions? 

(e)  What  ended  feudal  tenure  in  France? 

11.  Answer  any  three  of  the  following: 

(<i)  What  is  meant  by  “free  trade”  between  countries? 

(b)  Describe  “ party  government 
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(c)  What  is  “responsible  government?" 

(d)  Explain  the  terms  adjourn , prorogue,  and  dissolve,  as  applied  to  parliament. 

( e ) (i)  What  is  election  by  ballot?  (ii)  What  advantages  has  this  method  of 
election  over  election  by  open  vote? 

12.  Either 

(a)  Tell  how  negro  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  British  Empire,  or 

( b ) Show  how  the  power  of  the  people  has  increased  as  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
has  decreased  in  Britain  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 


Round  Table 

1.  Would  you  please  tell  me  what  is  involved  in  the  8th  topic  of  Upper 
School  history , viz.,  tl  A brief  statement  of  the  following  topics  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States:  Westward  expansion,  the  Civil  War,  The  Monroe 
Doctrine ”? 

These  topics  are  treated  in  all  histories  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  articles  on  the  United  States  in  Encyclopedias.  Concerning  west- 
ward expansion  there  are  the  following  important  sub-topics: 

1.  The  extent  of  the  United  States  in  1783  (Canada  to  Florida  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi). 

2.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  in  1803. 

3.  West  Florida  occupied  1810-12. 

4.  East  and  West  Florida  ceded  by  Spain  in  1819. 

5.  Texas  annexed  in  1845. 

6.  California  and  neighbouring  territory  ceded  by  Mexico  in  1848 
after  a brief  war  with  the  United  States. 

7.  The  Oregon  Territory  secured  by  the  treaty  of  1846  with  Great 
Britain. 

Candidates  for  examination  will  probably  be  expected  to  know  in 
brief  outline  the  causes,  chief  events  and  results  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  issuing  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  its  content, 
any  subsequent  very  important  interpretations  of  it,  and  its  general 
importance. 

Two  general  school  histories  of  the  United  States  were  mentioned 
in  a list  of  texts  published  in  The  School  for  November  1928,  p.  285. 
These  are:  West,  The  American  People,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  and 
Muzzey,  History  of  the  American  People,  Ginn.  All  of  the 
necessary  material  on  these  topics  can  be  got  from  encyclopedias,  if 
text-books  are  not  available.  Almost  none  of  it  is  contained  in  the  texts 
on  World  History  commonly  used  in  schools.  No  one  book  now  on  the 
market  covers  satisfactorily  all  the  topics  of  the  Upper  School  course. 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  publication  in  The  School  of  November 
1928,  of  a list  of  text-books  in  Modern  World  History. 
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2.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  meant  hy  Topic  9 of  the  Upper  School 
Course  in  World  History? 

The  phrase,  “International  Relations,  1870-1914”  probably  means 
the  chief  phases  of  international  relations  after  1870  leading  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914.  The  chief  of  these  would  be:  The 
formation  of  the  rival  alliances,  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Triple  Entente, 
the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance;  the  Near-Eastern  Question;  international 
rivalry  for  territory  in  Africa;  rivalry  of  the  powers  in  Asia;  international 
rivalry  in  trade;  the  Austro-Serbian  trouble  and  the  events  of  1914  leading 
to  war. 

3.  Would  you  please  explain  the  meaning  of  ,lDust  " and  of  11  Gods  of 
War"  in  " Shorter  Poems" . 

“Gods  of  War”  written  probably  during  the  “epic”  events  of  the 
World  War  presents  in  the  first  three  stanzas  a powerful  picture  of  modern 
warfare  on  a scale  even  vaster  than  that  when  Rome  and  Carthage 
contended.  From  this  the  poet’s  thoughts  turn  to  the  older  and  even 
greater  struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil.  He  expresses  the 
conviction  that  in  that  great  struggle,  the  forces  of  Satan,  “the  Dark 
Immortal”,  seem  now  to  be  prevailing  no  matter  which  army  wins.  He 
even  suggests  that  the  heathen  deities,  Zeus  and  Thor,  suit  the  dreams 
of  the  world  better  than  does  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Perhaps  it  was  too 
soon  to  expect  that  the  battle  flags  would  be  furled,  “while  life  was  yet 
at  the  hot  noon”.  If  Christ  would  come  again  in  the  twilight  of  the 
world,  perhaps  its  kings  would  welcome  Him. 

In  “Dust”  the  author  contrasts  the  materialistic  view  that  there  is 
no  God,  and  that  each  person  is  only  an  ember  of  life  wrapped  in  a 
clod  of  clay,  with  his  own  nobler  conviction  that  within  the  rudest 
person  there  is  a divine  and  mysterious  life.  “Mother”  is  mother 
nature. 

4.  Would  you  please  tell  me  the  grammatical  value  of  the  clause , “ that 
the  wild  creatures , birds  and  animals , can  to  a certain  extent  forecast  the 
weather,"  which  follows  the  statement,  “ There  is  a tradition  among  country 
people,"  in  paragraph  number  three,  page  208  of  the  O.H.S.  English 
Grammar.  Is  it  not  a noun  clause  in  apposition  with  the  real  subject 
11  tradition" — "there"  being  an  expletive? 

Your  own  suggestion  supplies  the  correct  answer. 

5.  Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  grammar: 

1.  Give  the  mood  of  the  verb  in  the  following  sentence:  Who  broke  the 

desk? 

2.  There  were  five  men  in  the  dungeon . Parse  the  word  "there" . 

3.  Use  the  correct  word  with  reasons  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 
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(a)  I can't  imagine  ( who , whom)  he  can  he. 

( b ) None  must  leave , to  (//zey,  //zem)  /to  /za^e  permission. 

(c)  Let  (we,  us)  girls  go  home. 

(d)  He  was  a man  (who,  whom)  I could  trust. 

(e)  You  are  the  man  (who,  whom)  I must  see. 

In  the  first  sentence  broke  is  in  the  indicative  mood.  In  sentence  two 
there  is  an  expletive  particle.  (See  Ontario  H.  S.  Grammar,  p.  161). 
The  correct  words  in  question  three  are  as  follows:  (a)  who  because  this 
word  is  complement  of  the  verb  be,  not  the  object  of  imagine ; (b)  them, 
because  this  word  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  but  (Ontario  H.  S „ 
Grammar,  p.  156) ; (c)  us,  because  the  pronoun  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
let]  (d)  whom,  because  it  is  object  of  the  infinitive  trust ; (e)  whom,  because 
it  is  object  of  the  infinitive  see. 


6.  Ontario  Upper  School  Mechanics  Examination  Paper  1928, 
Question  5B. 

Assuming  that  there  is  no  loss  of  energy,  find  the  cost  of  heating  50 
gallons  of  water  from  12°  C.  to  90°  C.  by  electricity  if  the  price  is  3 cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  (1  gallon  of  water  equals  4-54  litres  and  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  is  4-2X10’1  ergs  per  calorie). 

50  gallons  = 50X4.54  litres  = 227  litres  = 227  kg. 

To  heat  227  kg.  water  through  78  Centigrade  degrees  requires  227000 
X78  calories. 

1 calorie  = 4.2  X107  ergs. 

227000X78  calories  = 227000X78X4.2  joules. 

1 kilowatt  hour  means  the  energy  used  when  1 kilowatt  power  is  used 
for  1 hour. 

1 kilowatt  = 1000  w^tts 

= 1000  joules  per  second 
.’.  1 k.w.  h.  = 3600000  joules 
/.  227000X78X4.2  joules 


227000X78X4.2 

3600000 


k.w.  h.=  2.0657  k.w.  h. 


Cost  = 2.0657  X 3c.  = 6c. 


7.  Mechanics  for  the  Upper  School,  page  100,  problem  33. 

The  ring  is  at  C and  the  tensions  in  the  two  parts  of  the  string,  CA  and 
CB,  are  the  same. 

The  weight  of  the  ring,  9 pounds,  acts  vertically  downwards  at  C. 
Through  A draw  the  vertical  line  AD  to  meet  BC  produced  at  D. 
The  sides  of  the  ACAD,  taken  in  order,  are  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  three  forces  acting  at  C and  therefore  CA  =DC,  since  each 
represents  T pounds. 
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ZDAC=ZADC, 

But  ZACE  = ZDAC  and 
ZADC=ZBCE, 

.*.  ZACE  = Z BCE. 

In  ABDA,  ZB  AD  = 135°, 
AB=a,  BD  = BC+CA=aV 2. 

From  trigonometry,  — n? 

a 

= Sin  135° 

a\/2 

Whence  Sin  D = i 
2 

and  ZD  = 30°. 

.'.  ZACE  — ZBCE  =30°. 
Resolving  the  forces  at  T in 
a vertical  direction  we  obtain : 

T cos  30°  + 30°  = 9 

2TX  — =9 
2 

Whence  T = 3\/3  lbs. 


(8)  Would  you  please  solve  the  following  questions: 

Ontario  High  School  Physics , page  27,  question  5.  A particle  has  three  velocities 
given  to  it,  namely,  3 feet  per  second,  in  the  north  direction,  4 feet  per  second  in  the 
east  direction,  and  5 feet  per  second  in  the  south-east  direction.  Find  the  resultant. 


OA,  OB,  OC  are  lines  ex- 
actly 3",  4"  and  5"  long  rep- 
resenting the  three  velocities, 
ZAOB  = 90°,  ZBOC  = 45°. 

Complete  ||m  AOBD. 

OD  is  5 inches  long  and 
represents  the  resultant  of 
the  velocities  represented  by 
OA  and  OB. 

Complete  ||m  DOCE. 

Then  OE  represents  the  re- 
sultant of  all  three  velocities. 

OE  measures  7.55  inches. 


Therefore  the  resultant  is  7.55  ft.  per  sec. 
This  can  be  worked  by  trigonometry  also. 
OE2  = OD2+OC2+ 2 OD.OC.  cos  Z DOC 
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= 52+5-+2X5X5  cos  {/DOB+ 45°) 

= 50+50  (cos  /.DOB  cos45°  — sin  /DOB  sin  45°) 

-50+50  (V«X  L -3/5X  i j -50  +50X 

OE  = 7.55 finches.  ] 


9.  I wish  to  have  some  information  on  Indefinite  Pronouns , Lesson  95, 
Latin  Grammar.  I am  not  sure  just  how  one  should  deal  with  them  in 
introducing  them  to  a class  for  the  first  time.  The  text  does  not  give  any 
organised  method . ^ ■ J 

This  topic  should  be  divided  into  two  teaching  assignments: 

1.  A careful  review  of  the  indefinites  on  page  117;  stress 
alius , other,  another  (of  several) 

alius  . . . alius,  one  ....  another 
alii  ....  alii,  some  ....  others 
alter,  the  other  (of  two  only) 
alter  ....  alter,  the  one  ....  the  other 

reliqui  or  ceteri,  the  others,  or,  the  other  (used  adjectively  with  a 
plural  noun) 

alius  miles,  another  soldier 
alii  milites,  other  soldiers 
alter  miles,  the  other  soldier 
reliqui  milites,  the  other  soldiers 

2.  The  new  indefinites. 

For  this  lesson  the  declension  of  quis  should  be  assigned  beforehand 
and  the  class  should  be  tested  on  the  forms.  Taking  quis  as  a basis  pro- 
ceed with  the  pronouns  as  follows : 

( a ) quis,  must  be  used  in  a clause  beginning  with  si,  nisi,  ne,  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  English  any,  anyone  etc. 

( b ) aliquis,  someone,  some,  (identity  of  person  or  thing  not  known). 

(c)  nonnulli,  some,  commonly  used,  though  not  invariably,  as  a 
plural  for  aliquis. 

(d)  quidam,  a certain  one,  (identity  known  but  not  stated). 

(e)  quisque,  each  of  several;  with  ordinal  numerals  and  with  super- 
latives, to  be  translated  every:  decimus  quisque,  every  tenth  man;  optimus 
quisque,  every  good  man. 

(/)  liter que,  each  of  two,  both,  (review  liter,  which  of  two?) 

(g)  quivis,  any  at  all,  any  you  like. 

(h)  quisquam,  any;  pronoun  only;  used  after  negatives  except  ne: 
vix  quisquam,  scarcely  any  one ; negavit  quemquam  venisse,  he  said  no 
one  had  come. 


Problems  in  Mathematics 

AS  a rule  enquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics  are 
answered  by  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more  than  indi- 
vidual interest,  it  is  the  custom  to  publish  in  this  department 
answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers  are  invited 
to  send  to  us  any  examples  in  public  or  high  school  mathematics  to  which 
they  desire  solutions.  Solutions  may,  of  course,  be  sent  by  mail  as 
heretofore. 

1.  Ontario  High  School  Arithmetic , page  202,  Exercise  59,  No.  8. 

A $1000  bond  bearing  interest  at  6 %,  payable  yearly , has  5 years  to 
run.  What  can  I afford  to  pay  for  it  if  I wish  to  make  5%  per  annum  on 
my  investment? 

The  interest  for  each  year  will  be  — - of  $1000  = 160. 

100 

So  I will  have  $60  interest  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  5 years  and  also 
$1000,  the  face  of  the  bond,  at  the  end  of  5 years. 

Present  value  of  $60  due  in  1 yr.  = $60  X. 95238. 

Present  value  of  $60  due  in  2 yrs.  = $60X-90703. 

Present  value  of  $60  due  in  3 yrs.  = $60 X. 86384. 

Present  value  of  $60  due  in  4 yrs.  = $60 X. 82270. 

Present  value  of  $60  due  in  5 yrs.  = $60  X. 78353. 

Present  value  of  int.  payments  =$60X4.32948  = $259.77. 

Present  value  of  $1000  due  in  5 yrs.  = $1000 X. 78353  = $783.53. 

Total  present  worth  = $1043.30. 

2.  Ontario  High  School  Arithmetic , page  202,  Ex.  59,  No.  7. 

If  I buy  at  par  a 6%  bond  due  in  20  years , what  rate  do  I make  on 
my  investment?  If  I paid  $120  for  it,  do  you  see  why  the  rate  would  be  less 
than  5%  on  the  investment? 

On  each  $100  bond  there  is  due  $6.00  of  interest  at  the  end  of  each 
year  and  $100  at  the  end  of  20  years.  If  I pay  $100  for  it  I will  be 
receiving  6%  on  my  money. 

If  I pay  $120  for  it  the  $6  interest  each  year  would  be  equal  to  5% 
on  my  investment.  And  if  I received  $120  (the  original  investment) 
when  the  bond  was  due  I would  be  making  5%  on  my  money.  But  I 
will  receive  only  $100  when  it  is  due,  hence  the  investment  will  net  me 
less  than  5%.  It  would  really  net  the  purchaser  only  about  4J/£%  on 
the  investment,  if  the  bond  is  bought  at  $120. 
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3.  Ontario  Middle  School  Geometry , Examination  Paper , 1919,  No.  5. 
Through  a given  point  draw  a secant  to  a given  circle  such  that  the 

chord  cut  from  the  line  hy  the  circle  shall  he  equal  to  a given  line  which  is 
less  than  the  diameter  of  the  circle. 

Describe  any  circle.  Let  P be  a given  point  and  x a given  straight 
line  less  than  a diameter.  In  the  circle  place  the  chord  CD—x,  by 
taking  any  point  C and  with  radius  =x,  describe  an  arc  to  cut  the  circle 
again  at  D , and  joining  CD. 

Let  0 be  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Draw  OM-LCD  and  with  centre 
0 and  radius  OM  describe  a circle  concentric  with  the  given  circle. 

From  P draw  PAB,  a tangent  to  the  inner  circle  cutting  the  circle 
at  AB.  Then  this  is  the  required  secant. 

Draw  OR-LPAB. 

Then  since  chords  in  a circle  which  are  equidistant  from  the  centre 
are  equal,  it  follows  that  BA  — CD—x. 

4.  Ontario  Middle  School  Geometry  Examination  Paper , 1918,  No.  8. 
Show  that  the  area  of  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  a given 

straight  line  is  a maximum  when  the  segments  are  equal. 

Let  AB  be  the  given  straight  line  and  C any  point  on  it,  not  the  mid 
point.  On  AB  describe  a semicircle  ADB.  Draw  CD  DAB  and  meeting 
the  circumference  at  D.  Then  CD  is  a mean  proportional  to  AC  and  CB. 

:.  AC.CB  = CD2 

.*.  AC.CB  is  greatest  when  CD  is  greatest.  Now  if  0 be  the  mid 
point  of  AB  and  OE  be  drawn  -1  AB,  we  can  prove  OD>  CD  in  the  A DOC. 
But  OD  = OE. 

CD  is  greatest  when  it  is  in  the  position  OE , in  which  case  AC  — 
CB,  and  the  segments  of  AB  are  equal. 

5.  Ontario  Lower  School  Arithmetic,  Examination  Paper,  1928. 

4.  (a)  An  investor  instructs  his  broker  to  sell  300  shares  of  a 5% 
stock  at  W5}/^  and  with  the  proceeds  to  buy  a 4%  stock  at  74 J/£.  If  the 
brokerage  is  3^2%  on  each  transaction,  find  the  change  in  the  investor  s annual 
income. 

Net  selling  price  of  1 share  = $125J^  — = $125. 

Net  selling  price  of  300  shares  = $125X300  = $37,500. 

The  1st  income  = $5  X 300  = $1500. 

Gross  cost  of  one  share  of  new  stock  = $743^ + $J^  = $75. 

Number  of  shares  that  could  be  purchased  for  $37,500=— 

75 

= 500. 

The  2nd  income  = $4X500  = $2000. 

Change  in  income  = $500  increase. 
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6.  Ontario  Lower  School  Arithmetic , Examination  Paper , 1928. 

4.  ( b ) + merchant  buys  goods  invoiced  at  SI 600  from  which  he  is 
allowed  two  successive  discounts  of  10%  each.  After  paying  SI  19.60  for 
freight  and  other  charges  he  sells  the  goods  for  SI  627. 94.  Find  his  gain 
per  cent. 

Invoice  price  = $1600. 

Cost  price  = $1296  ( — Of  — o{  1600  = 1296.) 

\10  10  / 

Gross  cost  price  = $1296+1119.60  = $1415.60. 

Selling  price  = $1627.94  Gain  =$212.34. 

Gain  % = of  100%  = 15%. 

141560 


7.  Ontario  High  School  Entrance  Examination  in  Arithmetic , 1927, 
No.  4. 

A commission  agent  sold  1130  bushels  of  wheat  at  SI. 50  per  bushel 
on  a commission  of  2%.  After  deducting  his  commission  and  paying 
charges  of  $21.10  he  invested  the  proceeds  in  flour  at  S8.00  per  barrel  on  a 
commission  of  2%%.  How  many  barrels  of  flour  did  he  buy? 

Selling  price  of  the  wheat  = $1.50X1130  = $1695.00. 
o 

Selling  commission  = — of  $1695.00  = $33.90. 

100 

Proceeds  = $1695  - $33.90  - $21.10  = $1640.00. 

Value  of  one  barrel  of  flour  = $8. 

5 

Buying  commission  on  one  barrel  = — — of  $8  = 20  cents. 

200 

.‘.  Total  cost  of  1 bbl.  = $8.20. 

$8.20  buys  1 bbl.  of  flour. 

.'.  $1640  buys  j^^OO  =200,  barrels  of  flour. 
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8.  Ontario  High  School  Entrance  Examination , Arithmetic , 1927, 
No.  2. 

A man  owns  a corner  lot  150  feet  deep  and  40  feet  wide.  What  will 
it  cost,  at  SI. 80  a sqware  yard , to  build  a sidewalk  5 feet  wide  along  the  side 
and  the  front  of  the  lot  but  on  the  outside  of  it? 

Length  of  the  sidewalk  = 150  feet+5  feet+40  feet  = 195  feet. 


195 

.’.  Area  of  sidewalk  = 1 sq.  ydX X 

3 


5 

3* 


.'.  Cost  = $1. 80 X --  X-  =$195. 

3 3 
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The  Objective  Test  in  Literature 


HELEN  G.  AUGUSTINE 

TO  the  teacher  of  literature,  the  objective  test  is  the  same  as  the 
electric  washer  or  iron  is  to  the  housewife — a time  and  labour- 
saving  device.  Moreover,  just  as  these  machines  do  not  entirely 
eliminate  the  work  of  washing  and  ironing,  so  the  objective  test  does  not 
do  away  with  the  strenuous  work  connected  with  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture. This  fact  is  obvious  because  the  test  covers  only  one  phase  of  the 
work — and  that  phase  although  fundamental  is  often  the  least  important 
— for  such  a test  only  deals  with  the  events  connected  with  the  story  of 
a book,  play  or  poem.  It  affords  no  opportunity  for  a discussion  of  the 
character  of  the  hero  or  heroine  of  a play,  of  the  outstanding  merits  of 
a poem,  of  the  development  of  a plot  in  a book,  or  any  of  the  other 
matters  which  help  to  develop  a taste  for  good  literature  which  is  the 
aim  of  the  high  school  course.  Therefore  I would  by  no  means  advocate 
the  test  as  a substitute  for  the  examination  but  as  an  accurate  means  of 
easily  and  occasionally  checking  up  on  the  pupil’s  actual  knowledge  of 
the  story  of  the  book. 

The  method  of  marking  is  the  one  usually  used  in  such  cases;  the 
number  of  errors  is  subtracted  from  the  number  of  correct  answers  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  guessing.  Several  tests  may  be  given 
so  that  the  total  reaches  a hundred  or  it  may  be  used  as  a portion  of  a 
longer  examination.  Because  the  test  is  marked  so  easily,  the  pupils 
can  be  entrusted  with  the  task  and  all  that  remains  for  the  teacher  is 
a hurried  glance  to  check  up  the  work  already  done.  The  pupils  them- 
selves enjoy  this  type  of  test  too;  it  seems  to  appeal  to  the  puzzle- 
instinct  which  is  inherent  in  all  human  beings.  Since  the  teachers  and 
pupils  both  delight  in  them,  why,  then,  are  the  objective  literature  tests 
not  used  more  often  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  particularly 
adapted?  The  pupil’s  task  in  the  following  test  is  to  underline  the  one 
of  the  alternative  statements  that  is  correct. 

“A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES” 

Chapters  1 — 24 

1.  The  period  described  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  book  was,  (1)  the  twentieth 
century,  (2)  the  year  1775,  (3)  the  tenth  century. 

2.  At  that  time  most  of  the  travelling  across  country  was  done  by  (1)  coach,  (2) 
automobile,  (3)  caravan. 
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3.  Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry,  (2)  Mr.  Stryver,  (3)  Mr.  Defarge  was  travelling  to  France  by 
the  Dover  Mail. 

4.  The  message  delivered  by  Jerry  Cruncher  to  one  of  the  passengers  was  (1)  “Wait  at 
Dover  for  Mam’selle”.  (2)  “Recalled  to  life”.  (3)  “Return  to  London  immediately”. 

5.  Mr.  Manette  had  been  (1)  in  prison  for  eighteen  years,  (2)  exiled  to  America, 
(3)  had  become  a mender  of  roads. 

6.  Mr.  Defarge  (1)  was  a shoemaker,  (2)  a teller  at  Tellson’s  bank,  (3)  kept  a wine 
shop. 

7.  When  Charles  Darnay  was  introduced  to  the  reader  he  was  being  tried  for  (1) 
high  treason,  (2)  murder,  (3)  theft. 

8.  The  crowd  that  attended  the  trial  was  disappointed  because  Darnay  was  (1) 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  (2)  acquitted,  (3)  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment. 

9.  Sydney  Carton,  in  spite  of  his  drunken  habits,  displayed  great  ability  and  often 

(1)  assisted  Mr.  Lorry  at  Tellson’s,  (2)  helped  Mr.  Stryver  arrange  the  material  for 
his  cases,  (3)  gave  Dr.  Manette  advice  on  medical  matters. 

10.  As  Monseigneur  rode  to  his  country  estate,  his  carriage  ran  over  and  killed 

(1)  a dog,  (2)  a child,  (3)  a man. 

11.  Charles  and  his  uncle  disagreed  (1)  on  the  question  of  religion,  (2)  on  financial 
matters,  (3)  on  the  treatment  of  the  poorer  people. 

12.  Mr.  Darnay  abandoned  his  rights  to  his  estates  in  France  and  went  to  England 
where  he  earned  his  living  (1)  as  a teacher  of  French  literature,  (2)  as  a doctor,  (3)  as  a 
government  official. 

13.  One  of  the  promises  made  by  Dr.  Manette  to  Charles  Darnay,  who  told  him 
of  his  love  for  Lucie,  was  (1)  that  he  would  use  no  influence  against  the  young  man, 

(2)  that  he  would  prevent  Sydney  Carton  from  coming  to  the  house,  (3)  that  Mr. 
Lorry  would  help  him  in  every  way  possible. 

14.  Young  Jerry  Cruncher  discovered  that  his  father  got  his  fingers  rusty  (1)  by 
climbing  the  fence  which  surrounded  the  cemetery,  (2)  by  pulling  nails  out  of  any 
waste  wood  he  could  collect,  (3)  by  handling  the  rusty  doorknobs  of  Tellson’s  Bank. 

15.  Mme.  Defarge  spent  a great  deal  of  time  (1)  crocheting,  (2)  knitting,  (3)  sewing. 

16.  When  John  Barsad,  the  spy,  arrived  at  the  wine  shop,  Mrs.  Defarge  picked  up 
a rosebud  which  was  near  her  and  placed  it  (1)  in  his  button-hole,  (2)  in  a vase,  (3)  in 
her  head-dress. 

17.  After  Mrs.  Defarge  had  deposited  the  rosebud  (1)  all  the  customers  suddenly 
departed,  (2)  they  gradually  left  the  shop,  (3)  they  attacked  the  spy. 

18.  Lucie  Manette  married  (1)  Charles  Darnay,  (2)  Mr.  Stryver,  (3)  Sydney 
Carton. 

19.  Mr.  Manette  suffered  a relapse  for  nine  days  after  Lucie’s  marriage  and  spent 
the  time  at  his  shoemaker’s  bench;  on  the  tenth  day  (1)  he  died,  (2)  he  suddenly 
recovered,  (3)  he  underwent  an  operation. 

20.  After  the  marriage,  Mr.  Carton  asked  Lucie’s  husband  (1)  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  live  with  them,  (2)  that  he  might  go  into  partnership  with  Dr.  Manette, 

(3)  that  he  might  come  and  go  as  a privileged  person  in  the  home. 

21.  During  July,  Mr.  Lorry  noticed  that  most  of  the  French  people  (1)  were  drawing 
their  money  out  of  Tellson’s,  (2)  were  putting  their  property  in  the  hands  of  Tellson’s 
Bank,  (3)  were  leaving  the  country. 

22.  The  mob,  under  the  leadership  of  Defarge,  attacked  (1)  the  Bastille,  (2)  the 
palace  of  the  king,  (3)  the  Parliament  Buildings. 

23.  While  the  mob  were  committing  many  reckless  deeds,  Mme.  Defarge  (1)  con- 
tinued to  knit,  (2)  urged  the  women  on  to  deeds  of  violence,  (3)  baked  bread. 
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24.  It  was  due  to  Mr.  Lorry’s  suggestion  that  Dr.  Manette’s  shoemakers  bench 
was  finally  (1)  chopped  up  and  burned,  (2)  placed  in  the  museum,  (3)  allowed  to  remain 
in  Dr.  Manette’s  room. 

25.  In  cell  number  105,  North  Tower,  Mr.  Defarge  found  (1)  a book  written  by  Dr. 
Manette,  (2)  a shoemaker’s  bench,  (3)  the  inscription,  “A.M.,  a poor  physician,”  carved 
in  the  wall. 


Review  Questions  in  Matriculation  Literature 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  review  work  is  done  by  lists  of  questions. 
With  this  in  view,  the  following  rather  miscellaneous  assortment,  dealing 
with  work  prescribed  for  this  year’s  Pass  and  Honour  Ontario  Matricula- 
tion Literature,  is  submitted: 

“The  Lady  of  the  Lake” 

1.  What  merit  has  the  title  of  this  poem?  Is  the  part  played  by 
“The  Lady”  sufficient  to  justify  such  a title?  Would  not  “Roderick 
Dhu”  or  “The  Knight  of  Snowdoun”  be  a more  suitable  title? 

2.  Describe  in  appearance  and  character  the  following,  and  briefly 
outline  the  part  played  by  each  in  the  story:  The  Douglas,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Fitz-James,  Allan-bane,  Dame  Margaret,  Ellen  Douglas,  Malcolm 
Graeme. 

3.  Describe  the  setting  of  the  story:  (i)  the  background  of  nature  in 
Cantos  I to  V (Stanza  XVIII);  (ii)  the  scene  of  the  action  in  Cantos  V 
(from  Stanza  XIX)  and  VI. 

4.  Point  out  the  means  employed  by  Scott  to  make  more  effective 
the  description  of  (i)  the  bearing  of  the  Fiery  Cross  throughout  the  land, 
(ii)  the  fight  between  Rhoderick  Dhu  and  Fitz-James,  (iii)  the  power  and 
prestige  of  “The  Douglas”,  (iv)  the  death  of  Rhoderick  Dhu. 

5.  How  is  the  interest  of  the  supernatural  worked  into  the  story? 
Is  the  element  of  mystery  or  suspense  introduced  in  any  other  way? 

6.  How  does  Scott’s  fondness  for  animals  (especially  the  dog  and  the 
horse)  come  out  in  the  story? 

7.  (a)  Write  a note  on  the  dramatic  qualities  of  the  story. 

(b)  Select  a good  example  of  simile,  antithesis,  alliteration,  meta- 
phor, personification,  apostrophe. 

(c)  Describe  the  versification  (i)  of  the  preludes,  (ii)  of  the 
narrative  verse,  (iii)  of  the  lyrics  in  the  poem. 

8.  Compare  the  prelude  to  Canto  I with  the  postlude  to  Canto  VI, 
noting  how  they  serve  to  bind  the  poem  together  in  a unity. 

9.  Pick  out  the  lyrics  scattered  through  the  narrative  and  examine 
them  as  to  content,  literary  quality,  metre  and  rhyme. 

10.  (a)  What  historical  basis  or  background  has  the  story? 

(b)  What  characters  and  incidents  are  fictitious? 
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( c ) Describe  briefly  the  picture  given  in  the  poem  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Highland  clans. 

11.  Describe  the  outstanding  qualities  and  sum  up  what  you  regard  as 
the  chief  merits  of  the  poem. 

“Julius  Caesar” 

The  following  characteristics  of  “Julius  Caesar”,  obtainable  by  a 
combination  of  questioning  and  prompting,  and  placed  on  the  black- 
board for  greater  clearness,  might  be  good  aid  in  a review  of  the  play: 

1.  It  is  a drama  of  character  mainly,  but  with  abundance  of  action. 

2.  It  is  a Tragedy  of  Reflection  (like  “Hamlet”  in  this  respect). 

3.  It  gives  a dramatic  treatment  of  history  (accuracy  of  detail  being 
of  less  consequence  than  dramatic  interest). 

4.  It  is  marked  by  a symmetrical  evolution  of  the  story — the  con- 
struction being  very  regular  and  even,  with  no  underplot  and  no  irre- 
levant incidents. 

5.  It  is  a fatalistic  drama — the  supernatural  being  used  as  a legitimate 
device.  Note:  (i)  The  Soothsayer’s  warning — the  first  note  of  mystery; 
(ii)  the  storm  and  its  supernatural  accompaniments;  (iii)  Caesar’s  speech 
on  fate;  (iv)  Calpurnia’s  dream;  (v)  The  Poet  Cinna’s  dream  and  pre- 
monition; (vi)  Caesar's  ghost — Note  reasons  for  the  change  from  Plu- 
tarch’s nondescript  “evil  spirit” — Why  does  it  appear  only  to  Brutus? — 
Was  it  purely  subjective? — (vii)  The  eagles  on  the  ensign;  (viii)  The  fate 
of  the  conspirators — Cassius  and  Brutus  killing  themselves  with  the 
swords  that  had  slain  Caesar — Tradition  adds  that  not  one  of  the  con- 
spirators died  a natural  death.  (Note,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  how  Octavius, 
cold,  relentless,  confident,  seems  the  embodiment  of  Fate.) 

6.  It  is  a play  full  of  Irony,  especially  the  “ Irony  of  Fate”.  Note: 
The  participation  of  Brutus  in  the  conspiracy  is  regarded  as  a sine  qua 
non  of  success — it  proves  its  undoing ; (ii)  Caesar  speaks  as  if  he  were  a 
god  just  before  he  is  struck  down;  (iii)  Antony’s  Funeral  Speech  abounds 
in  Irony — how  bitter  the  irony  in  “ I fear  I wrong  the  honourable  men, 
whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Caesar”!  (iv)  Caesar  fell  “at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  his  great  and  vanquished  rival — surely  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  pieces  of  irony  in  all  history”;  (v)  Brutus  is  blindly  confident 
in  himself  to  the  end,  and  has  faith  in  posterity’s  approval  of  his  act. 

Suggestions  for  a Review  of  “Shorter  Poems” — Part  IV 

1.  Pick  out  the  sonnets  (pp.  389-90,  402-3,  438-9)  and  compare  them 
as  to  theme  and  form.  Write  a note  on  sonnet  structure  as  exemplified 
in  these  sonnets. 

2.  Compare  Rossetti’s  “Sister  Helen”  as  a type  of  modem  ballad 
with  the  old  ballad  type,  as  exemplified  in  “Edom  O’Gordon”  and 
“Willie  Drowned  in  Yarrow”. 
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3.  Note  the  one  Fable  poem,  and  showhow  it  conforms  to  the  essentials 
of  the  fable  (1)  a story  of  animals  humanized,  (2)  with  an  obvious  moral. 

4.  Review  the  Spenserian  Stanza  as  exemplified  in  Byron’s  “ Ocean”, 
(9  lines,  8 being  pentameter,  the  9th  hexameter;  rhyme  scheme  being 
abab,  bcbc , c , thus  making  a rhyming  couplet  in  middle  and  at  the  end. 

5.  Note  the  two  Monologues , “The  Northern  Farmer”  and  “Titho- 
nus”,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  “the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  poetic  workmanship  in  all  Tennyson”,  and  is 
marked  by  a “soft,  plaintive  rise  and  fall,  line  after  line,  of  the  music  of 
this  infinite  mournfulness”  (Luce).  Describe  the  character  and  life 
revealed  in  each  of  these  monologues. 

6.  Pick  out  the  poems  that  are  peculiar  in  theme  or  form.  (These 
are  in  the  Twentieth  Century  group,  e.g.,  “Words”,  “Moonlit  Apples  ”, 
“Snake”).  Point  out  their  peculiarities. 

7.  Make  a list  of  the  reflective  poems  and  reproduce  the  thought  in 
a prose  sentence  or  paragraph  in  each  case  (e.g.,  “The  Man  of  Life 
Upright”,  “The  Pulley”,  “In  Memoriam”,  “Immortality”,  “Life 
Laughs  Onward”,  “Out  of  the  Night”,  “Dust”,  “Gods  of  War”,  “The 
Philosophical  Beggar”,  “The  Spires  of  Oxford”,  “Just  a Clerk”.)  Some 
of  these  are  also  descriptive,  but  their  main  appeal  is  the  reflective  part. 

8.  Select  the  narrative  poems,  and  those  combining  narration  and 
description,  in  each  case  noting  content  and  value  (e.g.,  “Wolsey”, 
“Last  May  a Braw  Wooer”,  “The  Islet”,  “The  Maid  of  Neidpath”, 
“The  Palmer”,  “The  Shipwreck”,  “The  Pied  Piper”,  “Annabel  Lee”, 
“The  Raven”,  “Christmas  at  Sea”,  and  the  ballads.) 

9.  List  the  purely  descriptive  poems,  whether  descriptive  of  character 
or  scene,  etc.  (e.g.,  “When  Icicles  Hang”,  “His  Grange”,  “To  a Sky- 
lark”, “After  the  Battle”,  “Ocean”,  “To  Autumn”,  “ A Widow  Bird  ”, 
“Fair  Inez”. 

10.  List  the  pure  lyrics,  i.e. , songs,  and  note  feeling  expressed. 

“The  Lotos-Eaters”  and  “Ulysses” 

1.  Andrew  Lang  calls  “The  Lotos-Eaters”  “ a flawless  masterpiece" . 
Discuss  this  estimate  of  the  poem. 

2.  “The  poem  (The  Lotos-Eaters)  exhibits  less  a philosophy  than 
a mood”  (Pelham  Edgar).  Discuss  this  opinion. 

3.  Describe  the  character  of  Ulysses  as  depicted  in  the  two  poems. 
Contrast  the  character  of  Telemachus,  as  described  by  Ulysses. 

4.  Give  in  substance  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  sailors  in  favour 
of  remaining  in  Lotos-Land.  Criticise  these  arguments. 

5.  Give  in  substance  the  arguments  adduced  by  Ulysses  in  favour  of 
leaving  Ithaca.  Criticise  these  arguments. 

6.  Write  a dramatic  monologue  in  prose,  with  Penelope  as  speaker, 
arguing  in  favour  of  Ulysses’  remaining  at  home. 
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7.  It  has  been  held  that  the  stanzas  in  the  Choric  Song  were  chanted 
alternately  by  half  the  Chorus.  Justify  this  view  by  showing  the 
similarity  in  theme  of  stanzas  I,  III,  V,  VII,  and  the  similarity  of  stanzas 
II,  IV,  VI,  VIII. 

8.  Explain  the  structure  of  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  Why  is  it  suitable 
for  the  Introduction  to  “The  Lotos-Eaters”? 

9.  How  is  each  detail  in  Stanza  of  the  Choric  Song  in  harmony  with 
the  mood  of  the  Lotos-Eaters? 

10.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  following  words  in  “The  Lotos- 
Eaters”:  Courage  (1.  1),  aged  (1.  16),  alien  (1.  33),  gleaming  (1.  49),  woo'd 
(1.  71),  dreadful  (1.  92),  whisper'd  (1.  104),  pilot-stars  (1.  132),  acanthus- 
wreath  divine  (1.  42),  hollow  (1.  150),  roaring  deeps  and  fiery  sands  (1.  160), 
Elysian  valleys  (1.  169),  beds  of  asphodel  (1.  170),  the  roof  and  crown  of 
things  (1.  69).  N.  S. 


The  Johnston  Memorial  School,  Sarnia 


The  new  Johnston  Memorial  School,  formally  opened  last  March, 
contains  20  classrooms.  The  domestic  science  department  includes  a 
model  kitchen,  a combined  living  and  dining  room,  a sewing  room  and  a 
pantry.  There  is  a well-furnished  manual  training  room  with  store 
room.  The  accommodation  includes  a spacious  auditorium,  65  x 35  feet 
in  size,  gymnasium  and  playrooms  for  boys  and  for  girls.  Each  classroom 
has  an  electric  plug  outlet  for  stereoscopic  purposes.  The  kindergarten 
room  is  equipped  with  glass  to  provide  ultra-violet  rays.  The  total  cost 
of  the  new  building  was  approximately  $200,000.  The  school  is  named 
in  memory  of  the  late  John  Johnston,  who  for  nearly  half  a century 
was  a member  of  the  public  school  teaching  staff  and  latterly  principal 
of  the  Devine  St.  School. 


Book  Reviews 

Greater  English  Poets , selected  by  A.  W.  Crawford,  A.  J.  Perry  and 
A.  S.  P.  Woodjhouse  of  the  University  of  Manitoba.  Cloth,  826  pages. 
Price  S3. 00.  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1928.  As  the 
title  suggests,  this  anthology  limits  itself  to  the  greater  poets  and  omits 
some  whose  work  appears  in  other  collections.  And  yet  it  has  a very  fine 
range  of  poetry  from  the  earliest  English  epic  Beowulf  to  Rupert  Brooke. 
While  of  necesssity  very  many  of  the  poems  are  short  ones,  the  editors 
have  avoided  “snippets”  or  “purple  patches”  torn  from  their  contents. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  published  in  full  certain  representative 
long  poems,  or  complete  sections  of  them.  For  instance,  Book  I,  Canto  I 
of  Spenser’s  Fairie  Queen , Tennyson’s  Lancelot  and  Elaine  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur , and  Lowell’s  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  are  printed 
in  full.  When  lyrics  are  taken  from  dramas  or  other  long  works,  the 
line  numbers  are  given  as  in  the  entire  works.  At  the  end  of  each  poem 
is  given  the  date  of  composition,  when  known,  and  the  date  of  earliest 
publication.  At  the  back  of  the  book  are  113  pages  of  excellent  notes. 
Unlike  many  large  anthologies  this  book  is  printed  in  single  column  pages, 
and  the  type  is  therefore  larger  than  usual.  This  volume  is  intended 
primarily  for  college  classes,  but  it  will  be  found  very  useful  in  high 
schools,  either  as  a supplement  to  authorized  anthologies,  or  for  special 
advanced  classes  taking  survey  courses  in  English  literature. 

G.  M.  j. 

English  Prose  Style , by  Herbert  Read.  N.Y.,  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  Cloth,  229  pages.  Price  $2.50.  This  is  not  another  text- 
book in  English  composition  but  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  English 
prose  style.  It  sets  up  scores  of  sign  posts  to  those  qualities  of  style 
which  are  best  to  follow  and  cultivate.  True,  there  are  chapters  on 
Paragraph,  Narrative,  Invention,  Personality,  etc.,  but  they  are  dealt 
with  in  such  an  original  way  as  to  preclude  comparison  with  other  books 
on  these  subjects.  Samples  are  quoted  of  the  best  prose  from  Wycliffe 
to  Tomlinson  and  thus  the  book  is  incidentally  a history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  prose  style.  For  the  teacher  of  Upper  School  English 
Composition  English  Prose  Style  is  an  excellent  book  of  supplementary 
reading.  It  makes  one  more  alert  in  his  reading  of  essays  and  more 
useful  in  his  teaching  of  composition.  b.  c.  d. 

English  Literature  with  Readings , by  R.  B.  Pace.  N.Y.,  Allyn  and 
Bacon.  Price  $1.80.  Cloth,  999  pages  and  180  maps  and  illustrations. 
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This  book  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts:  1.  A history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  Masefield,  and  2.  Readings 
in  English  Literature.  In  part  1 emphasis  is  placed  upon  biography 
and  in  the  case  of  each  writer  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a new  estimate 
of  his  work  and  influence.  These  sketches  are  put  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  the  larger  movements  and  tendencies  in  the  development 
of  English  literature.  Not  the  least  attractive  features  of  this  part  are 
the  abundance  of  uncommon  pictures  and  the  facsimiles  of  handwriting 
of  almost  every  writer.  The  poems  included  in  part  2 are  those  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  such  an  anthology,  but  the  samples  of  prose  are 
quite  unique.  Here  are  choice  passages  from  all  the  best  essayists  and 
novelists,  arranged,  like  the  poems,  to  show  the  development  of  style. 
In  addition  there  are  sixty-six  pages  of  notes  which  explain  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  excerpts.  A book  which  deals  with  such  a variety 
of  literary  subjects  as  the  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  Sidney’s 
rank  in  letters,  aspects  of  romanticism,  the  personal  influence  of  Coleridge 
and  which  presents  pictures  of  people,  landscapes,  and  interiors,  some- 
times as  many  as  a dozen  cuts  pertaining  to  a single  writer,  is  certainly 
a valuable  work  to  possess.  B.  c.  D. 

On  the  Acting  of  Shakespeare' s Plays , by  C.  M.  DeReyes,  lecturer  in 
English,  University  College,  Exeter.  Cloth,  122  pages.  Price  75  cents. 
Toronto,  Blackie  & Son  (Canada)  Limited.  “The  aim  of  the  author  of 
this  book  is  to  place  before  anyone  who  contemplates  the  production  of 
a Shakespearean  play,  whether  he  be  teacher,  social  worker,  or  lover  of 
the  theatre,  a small  handbook  dealing  with  those  plays  which  recommend 
themselves  most  to  community  playing.  It  contains  an  introduction 
on  The  Value  of  Dramatic  Production  in  Education;  an  essay  on  Dra- 
matic Reproduction,  covering  both  indoor  and  outdoor  presentations; 
and  detailed  notes  of  the  main  movements  and  stage-business  for  each 
scene,  together  with  suggestions  for  general  production,  of  nine  plays.” 
The  nine  plays  referred  to  are:  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Julius  Caesar; 
A Midsummer-Night’s  Dream;  Twelfth  Night;  As  you  Like  It;  Macbeth; 
The  Tempest;  Henry  V;  Hamlet.  From  ten  to  twenty  pages  of  detailed 
notes  are  given  on  how  to  produce  each  of  these  plays.  The  work  on 
Macbeth  is  so  intensive  that  almost  any  paragraph  in  the  18  pages 
devoted  to  the  acting  of  that  play  might  be  quoted  here  to  show  the 
practical  value  of  the  book.  The  work  on  each  play  is  more  than  a 
director’s  brief ; it  is  a dramatic  interpretation  of  the  play  from  a director’s 
point  of  view.  For  those  interested  in  amateur  productions  of  Shake- 
speare’s plays,  On  the  Acting  of  Shakespeare' s Plays  is  not  only  a source 
of  stimulation  but  a guide  and  practical  aid. 


B.  C.  D. 
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Financing  Extra  Curricular  Activities , by  H.  D.  Meyer  and  S.  M. 
Eddleman.  Cloth,  132  pages.  Price  $1.00.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 
& Co.  (Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry  Co.).  This  is  the  first  volume 
of  the  Extra  Curricular  Library, — a series  of  handbooks  designed  to  give 
a cross  sectional  view  of  current  practice  in  secondary  schools  of  different 
types.  It  presents  an  interesting  account  of  various  plans  of  finding 
revenue  for  student  activities,  and  describes  different  bases  which  have 
been  adopted  for  the  distribution  of  such  funds.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  timely  suggestions  is  contained  in  the  section  devoted  to 
methods  of  accounting  for  money  collected  for,  and  disbursed  in  aid  of, 
extra  curricular  activities.  Several  simple  means  are  indicated  of  over- 
coming the  extremely  loose  management  of  such  funds  which  is  all  too 
common  in  our  schools.  J.  G.  a. 

The  Double  Axe,  by  Audrey  Haggard.  J.  M.  Dent  & Sons,  Limited, 
Toronto.  Cloth,  289  pages.  Price  $2.00.  This  is  an  excellent  story  of 
Crete  about  the  time  of  Homer.  The  action  centers  around  Korestes,  the 
son  of  an  island  chieftain,  who  becomes  entangled  in  a plot  against  his 
country.  The  efforts  of  the  patriots  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  traitors 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Dorian  invaders  supply  the  material  for  a 
very  interesting  tale.  The  style  is  easy,  the  diction  above  reproach, 
and  the  historical  background  accurate.  As  a supplementary  book  for 
Ancient  History  The  Double  Axe  could  not  be  surpassed.  J.  o.  c. 

Baseball  For  Girls  And  Women,  by  Gladys  E.  Palmer.  Published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company.  New  York.  Cloth,  138  pages.  Price  $1.60, 
(Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry  Co.).  The  writer  of  this  book  is  a 
member  of  the  sub-committee  on  baseball  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Women’s  Athletics.  The  need  was  felt  for  a book  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mentals and  technique  of  baseball  for  girls.  In  this  book,  just  published, 
there  is  material  on  methods  of  teaching,  the  technique  of  throwing, 
catching,  batting,  base-running.  Valuable  information  is  given  on  the 
team  at  bat,  in  the  field,  and  a chapter  is  devoted  to  tournaments,  team 
standings,  batting  and  fielding  averages.  Teachers  will  find  great  help 
in  their  work  by  using  simple  games  involving  baseball  fundamentals. 
This  book  is  well  illustrated  and  its  diagrams  make  its  subject  matter 
very  clear.  It  is  highly  recommended  to  women  teachers  of  physical 
education  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  series  “Athletics  For 
Women  ”.  F.  w.  h„ 

Recreative  Athletics,  prepared  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company  of 
New  York.  (Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry  Co.),  1929.  Price  $1.00. 
Cloth,  200  pages.  A new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  It  contains 
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valuable  suggestions  for  programs  for  nearly  every  form  of  sport.  Con- 
siderations in  program  planning  follow  the  ideas  of  age  interests,  physical 
capacity  of  boys  ajid  girls,  safeguarding  athletics  for  girls,  setting 
standards,  and  making  awards.  A chapter  is  written  on  methods  of 
conducting  athletics  illustrating  tournament  schedules,  and  point 
systems.  This  material  is  valuable  to  teachers  of  physical  education. 
Other  chapters  deal  with  special  activities,  stunts  and  meets,  play  days, 
Track  and  Field  Athletics,  Water  Sports,  Winter  Sports,  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  athletic  program.  The  appendices  give 
lists  of  activities  classified  for  boys  and  girls  of  various  ages,  constitu- 
tions and  by-laws  of  athletic  associations  and  calendars  of  amateur 
sports.  Teachers  will  find  this  booklet  of  great  ^assistance,  so  much 
necessary  information  on  so  many  activities  being  condensed  into  one 
publication.  F.  w.  H. 

Junior's  Own  Composition  Book , by  Sterling  A.  Leonard  and  Effie 
B.  McFadden.  Cloth,  442  pages.  Rand  McNally  & Co.,  Chicago.  Here 
is  a composition  book  very  unlike  the  usual  sedate  text  supplied  to 
juniors.  A little  over  half  the  book  is  devofed  to  elementary  composi- 
tion, the  balance  to  elementary  grammar.  The  composition  section  is 
devoted  to  arousing  interest  in  writing,  and  to  an  elementary  treatment 
of  narration,  exposition  and  letter  writing.  The  material  is  addressed 
to  the  pupil  in  the  hope  of  arousing  his  interest  and  securing  his  co-opera- 
tion. A large  number  of  models  are  printed,  many  of  which  are  the 
work  of  pupils.  Small  humourous  drawings  brighten  up  the  pages,  but 
sometimes  merely  illustrate  isolated  sentences  in  exercises.  The  gram- 
mar part  is  mere  grammar,  but  the  authors  try  to  coat  the  pill  by  a racy, 
informal  treatment,  by  humourous  terms  like  “hide-and-go  seek  predi- 
cates”, and  by  plenty  of  small  comic  drawings.  A person  used  to  the 
more  dignified  style  of  text-book  is  attracted  at  once,  and  wonders  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  to  teach  composition  and  grammar  from  a text 
of  this  kind.  Probably  our  school  books  have  in  the  past  left  to  the 
teacher  too  fully  the  task  of  imparting  interest  to  subject  matter. 

G.  k.  j. 

Three  Centuries  of  Canadian  Story , by  J.  E.  Wetherell,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations  by  C.  W.  Jefferys  and  others.  Cloth,  338  pages.  Price 
$2.50.  Toronto,  The  Musson  Book  Co.  Ltd.  In  this  attractive  book 
Mr.  Wetherell  gives  us  72  stories  of  Canadian  history  told  in  a manner 
that  should  make  them  very  attractive  to  pupils  in  secondary  schools  or 
the  higher  grades  of  public  schools.  Many  of  the  stories  are  about  the 
more  heroic  episodes  of  our  history,  while  others  concern  the  less  spec- 
tacular but  not  less  interesting  feature  of  exploration  and  settlement. 
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Sometimes  when  dealing  with  an  event  like  the  taking  of  Quebec  in 
1759,  already  well  known  to  every  pupil,  the  author  uses  interesting 
source  material  instead  of  telling  the  story.  Mr.  Wetherell’s  style  is 
clear  and  attractive,  his  choice  of  materials  is  good,  and  his  story-telling 
is  skilful;  the  illustrations  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Jefferys  are  excellent,  and 
paper  and  binding  are  in  keeping  with  the  stories  and  the  illustrations. 
This  book  should  be  in  every  school  library. 

G.  m.  j. 


Book  Notices 

( Notice  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere) 

English 

English  Prose  Style.  By  Herbert  Reed.  Cloth,  245  pages.  Price,  $2,50.  New 
York,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1928. 

Ten  Modern  Plays.  Sleeted  and  edited  by  John  Hampden,  M.A.  Cloth,  280  pages. 
Price,  50  cents.  Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons,  1928.  This  is  the  latest  volume  in 
the  ‘Teaching  of  English”  Series,  General  Editor,  Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  It  is  uniform 
with  the  preceding  volume  Nine  Modern  Plays,  and  now  makes  available  ten  more 
one-act  plays  with  exercises  and  acting  notes  and  a reading  list  of  modern  English  plays 
and  books  on  the  drama.  “This  list  is  limited  to  plays  and  books  which  can  be  recom- 
mended for  inclusion  in  a school  library.” 

Manual  and  Models  for  College  Composition.  By  H.  Robinson  Shipherd,  Cloth, 
661  pages.  Boston,  Ginn  & Co.,  1928. 

The  Socrates  Series  of  English  Literature.  (Black’s  Wells  of  English)  No.  24.  Thos. 
Dtekker:  The  Shoemakers’ Holiday.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Sheldon,  M.A.  No.  25.  Francis 
Thompson:  Selected  Poems  and  Prose.  Edited  by  Albert  A.  Cock,  B.A.  Each  90 
pages.  Paper  cover,  Is  Cloth,  Is.  3d.  London,  A.  & C.  Black.  (Distributors  in 
Canada,  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.) 

Third  Leaders  reprinted  from  The  Times.  Edited  by  George  Gordon.  London, 
Edward  Arnold,  1928;  256  pages.  Price,  2s.  6d.  Leaders  of  a newspaper  are  sup- 
posed to  have  an  ephemeral  character.  Llere  are  some,  written  under  a sort  of  daily 
duress,  which  have  achieved  the  permanence  of  literature. 

On  the  Acting  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  C.  M.  DeReyes,  Lecturer  in  English, 
University  College,  Exeter.  Cloth,  122  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  Toronto,  Blackie  & 
Son  (Canada)  Limited.  “The  aim  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  to  place  before  anyone 
who  contemplates  the  production  of  a Shakespearean  play,  whether  he  be  teacher, 
social  worker,  or  lover  of  the  theatre,  a small  handbook  dealing  with  those  plays  which 
recommend  themselves  most  to  community  playing.”  Review  in  this  issue. 
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The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  By  Wm.  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  G.  B.  Harrison,  M.A. 
and  F.  H.  Pritchard.  (The  New  Readers’  Shakespeare.)  Limp,  135  pages.  Price,  Is. 
London,  George  G.  Harrap  & Co.,  1929. 

Biography,  History  and  Civics 

Practical  Exercises  in  Junior  History.  By  S.  H.  McGrady,  M.A.,  and  W.  T.  Williams 
M.A.  Part  I,  English  History,  Earliest  Times — 1485.  Stiff  paper  cover,  36  pages, 
size  7x10  inches.  Price,  lOd.  London,  George  Philip  & Son,  1929. 

Britain  and  Europe.  An  introduction  to  history.  By  R.  A.  F.  Mears.  Book  I. 
From  the  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Cloth,  256  pages.  Index.  Price, 
3s.  London,  Edward  Arnold.  1929. 

The  Double  Axe.  A Romance  of  Ancient  Crete.  By  Audrey  Haggard.  Cloth, 
300  pages.  Price,  $2.00.  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  & Sons,  1929.  See  review  in  this  issue. 

Geography 

Foundation  Exercise  in  Geography.  Simple  sketch  maps  for  individual  work.  By 
E.  G.  R.  Taylor,  B.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.  Part  VI.  The  World.  Paper,  32  pages.  Price,  6d. 
London,  George  Philip  & Son,  1929. 

The  Living  World  Geographies.  Book  I.  The  World  in  Outline.  By  J.  T.  Mulley, 
B.Sc.;  128  pages.  Price:  in  paper,  Is.  3d.;  in  cloth,  Is.  6d.  London,  Edward  Arnold, 
19*'9.  “This  book  is  an  attempt  to  place  the  first  serious  notions  of  world  geography 
in  a form  suitable  for  children  who  have  passed  through  and  beyond  the  story-lesson 
stage.”  About  65  illustrations. 

Try  for  Yourself  Geography.  By  M.  Warrington.  Paper,  41  pages.  Size,  7x10 
inches.  Price,  Is.  London,  A.  & C.  Black.  For  children  of  9 to  10  years  of  age. 

Science 

Higher  Certificate  Physics  Test  Papers.  By  A.  H.  Cooper,  M.Sc.,  B.A.  Limp,  62 
pages.  Price,  Is.  6d.  Answers.  London,  Methuen  & Co.,  1929. 

Mathematics 

“ Step  at  a time ” Arithmetic.  By  R.  W.  M.  Gibbs,  D.  G.  Perry  and  J.  A.  Howells, 
junior  Series  Books  I and  II.  For  pupils.  Paper,  7d.  each.  Cloth,  10d.  each.  Teach- 
ers’ Book,  Book  II.  Cloth,  53  pages.  Price,  2s.  London,  A.  & C.  Elack,  1929. 
(Distributed  in  Canada  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.) 

Larcombe's  Junior  Arithmetics.  By  H.  J.  Larcombe,  Ph.D.  Teachers’  Books. 
Transition  Book.  For  pupils  of  ages  7j£  to  9 years.  Cloth,  64  pages.  Book  I.  For 
pupils  of  ages  8j£  to  10.  Cloth,  94  pages.  Book  II.  For  pupils  of  ages  to  11. 
Cloth,  94  pages.  Boo  III.  For  pupils  of  ages  10  to  11  years.  Each,  2s.  6d.  net 
London,  Evans  Bros. 

Primary 

Philips'  “ Study  Work"  English.  By  E.  K.  Molloy.  Book  I.  Cloth  lined  paper 
cover,  80  pages.  Price,  Is.  George  Philip  & Son,  32  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C.  4,  1929. 
With  18  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  and  black  and  white. 
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Black's  Beginners'  Course  of  Picture  Lessons.  By  G.  H.  Reed,  M.A.  A class-book 
of  picture  exercises  for  use  after  oral  lessons  in  English.  Books  I and  II.  Each  limp, 
32  pages.  Price,  lOd.  each.  London,  A.  & C.  Black  (Toronto,  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany of  Canada),  with  many  illustrations,  eight  of  them  full-page  illustrations  in  colour. 
These  little  books  are  designed  as  aids  to  oral  work  in  English  for  pupils  from  seven  to 
ten  years  of  age. 

Mother  Goose  May  Day.  By  Kathleen  Turner  and  Marguerite  Wills.  Cloth,  32 
pages.  Words  and  music.  Price,  $1.00.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  1929. 
(Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry  Co.)  Pageants  with  a purpose. 

Programmes  for  Special  Occasions.  For  primary  grades.  By  Marion  Kennedy  and 
Katharine  Isabel  Bemis.  Cloth,  110  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 
& Co.  (Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry  Co.),  1929.  The  “special  occasions”  include 
Book  Week,  Clean-Up  Week,  Conservations,  Education  Week,  Fire  Prevention  Week, 
Garden  Week,  Good  English  Week,  Health  Week. 

Living  English  for  Modern  Schools.  By  J.  R.  Crossland.  Book  I.  For  children  of 
11  or  12;  16  pages.  Price,  paper,  10d.;  cloth,  Is.  London,  Edward  Arnold,  1929. 
Extracts  with  exercises  of  various  types. 

Poems  for  Children.  From  Shakespeare  to  Kipling.  Selected  by  Agnes  Nightingale. 
Containing  22  page  outline  illustrations  for  colouring.  By  M.  Maitland  Howard. 
(Visual  Education  Series.)  Paper,  48  pages.  Size,  7x10  inches.  Price,  Is.  London, 
A.  C.  Black. 

General 

An  Exhibition  Handbook.  Special  demonstrations  illustrating  features  of  the  work 
in  physical  education  in  the  Newark  public  schools.  Assembled  by  Randall  D.  Warren, 
Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  Newark,  N.J.  Revised  and  enlarged 
edition.  Paper,  107  pages.  Diagrams.  Price,  $1.00.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co. 
(Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry  Co.,  1929.) 

Financing  Extra  Curricular  Activities.  By  Harold  D,  Meyer,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation,  University  of  North  Carlins,  and 
Samuel  McKee  Eddleman,  A.M.,  High  School  Department,  Shelby,  North  Carolina. 
Cloth,  132  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.  Toronto,  The  George 
M.  Hendry  Co.,  1929.) 

Folk  Dances  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Mary  Effie  Shambaugh,  Associate  in  Physical 
Education,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Cloth,  143  pages.  Size,  9x11  inches. 
Price,  $3.00.  Gives  directions  and  music  and  a reference  list  re  costumes. 

Recreative  Athletics.  Suggestions  for  programmes  of  recreative  athletic  games  and 
sports  and  for  conducting  the  programme.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Prepared 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  Stiff  cover.  Linen  back, 
200  pages.  Size,  4>^x9>^  inches.  Price,  $1.00.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co. 
(Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry  Co.),  1929. 

Play  Days  for  Girls  and  Women.  By  Margaret  M.  Duncan,  assisted  by  Velda  P. 
Cundiff.  Cloth,  100  pages.  Price,  $1.60.  For  High  School  girls.  Many  illustra- 
tions, diagrams  and  charts.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  1929.  (Toronto,  The 
George  M.  Hendry  Co.) 
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An  English  May  Day  Festival.  By  Lin  wood  Toft,  Ph.D.  First  presented  at  Drexet 
Institute,  Philadelphia.  For  the  Physical  Education  Hand  Book,  Loose  Leaf  Plan; 
15  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  A Pageant  of  the  Sea.  Loose  Leaf  Plan;  23  pages.  Price, 
75  cents.  Each,  6x9  inches.  “Pageants  with  a Purpose”  series.  New  York,  A.  S. 
Barnes  & Co.,  1929.  (Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry  Co.) 

Baseball  for  Girls  and  Women.  By  Gladys  E.  Palmer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education,  the  Ohio  State  University.  Cloth,  140  pages.  Price,  $1.60.  Illustrations. 
Bibliography.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.  (Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry 
Co.),  1929. 

The  Value  of  Homogeneous  Grouping.  By  T.  Luther  Purdom,  University  of  Mis- 
souri. Cloth,  100  pages.  Price,  $2.08.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1929. 
(University  Research  Monographs,  No.  9.)  “The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  investigate 
the  value  of  homogeneous  grouping  made  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  tests.”  According 
to  this,  study  grouping  of  pupils  in  intellectually  homogeneous  groups  rather  than 
heterogeneous  groups  has  no  pedagogical  significance. 

Experiments  in  Teachers'  College  Administration.  By  George  Willard  Fraser, 
President,  Colorado  State  Teachers’  College,  and  others.  Cloth,  80  pages.  Price, 
$1.88.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1929.  It  consists  of  seven  articles  written  for 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  and  “tells  the  story  of  some  attempts 
that  are  being  made  in  Colorado  State  Teachers’  College  to  solve  administrative 
problems.” 

Art  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  Fredrik  Vickstrom  Nyquist.  Cloth,  160 
pages.  Price,  $2.08.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1929.  (University  Research 
Monographs,  No.  8.) 

The  Pedagogical  Value  of  the  True-False  Examination.  By  A.  W.  Cocks.  Brentwood 
College,  Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada.  Cloth,  131  pages.  Price,  $2.60.  Baltimore,  Warwick 
and  York,  1929.  (University  Research  Monographs,  No.  7.) 


Opportunities  as  Salesmen 

Are  you  successful,  ambitious  and  willing  to  work,  but 
limited  in  your  present  position? 

The  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada  has  attractive 
openings  throughout  Canada  offering  great  opportunities  for 
advancement  for  men  of  education,  ability  and  character  to 
act  as  agents.  No  previous  life  insurance  selling  experience 
necessary  as  every  assistance  is  given  to  beginners. 

Write  or  apply  personally  to : — 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

Head  Office:  Montreal. 


Notes  and  News 

Ontario 

The  London  Board  of  Education  has  made  several  appointments: 
Mr.  W.  L.  Oliver,  of  Petrolia,  Commercial  Specialist,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Technical  School  staff,  duties  to  commence  next  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  J.  Stanley  Gemmell  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Sir  Adam  Beck  Collegiate  Institute.  Mr.  Gemmell  is  a specialist  in 
English  and  History.  Miss  Marjorie  McKee,  B.A.,  and  Miss  Barbara 
Dickinson,  have  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Central  Collegiate 
Institute. 

A few  weeks  ago  Mr.  W.  I.  Chis- 
holm, M.A.,  Assistant  Chief  Inspector 
of  Public  and  Separate  Schools  for 
Ontario,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association.  On 
May  15  his  friends  were  shocked  to 
learn  of  his  death  that  day  at  his 
home,  106  Hilton  Ave.,  Toronto.  Mr. 

Chisholm  was  born  near  Embro,  Ox- 
ford county,  in  1863.  He  was  educated 
at  Brantford  and  Ingersoll  high 
schools  and  at  Queen’s  University, 
graduating  in  1884  with  first  class 
honours  and  the  medal  in  biology.  He 
taught  school  for  several  years  at 
Paisley  and  Walkerton;  was  appoint- 
ed principal  of  Walkerton  Model 
School  in  1902  and  subsequently  pub- 
lic school  inspector  for  West  Bruce.  He  resigned  the  latter  position  in 
1910  to  join  the  staff  of  Peterboro  Normal  School.  In  1918  he  was 
appointed  assistant  chief  inspector  of  public  and  separate  schools  for 
Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  L.  McNaughton,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Walkerville  Collegiate  Institute,  to  succeed  Mr.  Robert  Meade,  who  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  the  present  term.  Mr.  McNaughton  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Walkerville  Collegiate  Institute  since  1922. 

Appointments  have  been  made  to  the  Delta  Collegiate  Institute, 
Hamilton:  Mr.  George  Allan,  Mathematics  and  Physical  Training;  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Mills,  Classics;  and  Mr.  Percy  H.  Tacon,  teacher  of  Art. 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Hill,  M.A.,  of  the  Sir  Adam  Beck  Collegiate  Institute, 
London,  has  accepted  a position  on  the  staff  of  the  Jarvis  Street  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Toronto;  Miss  Evelyn  Worthington,  B.A.,  of  the  Cen- 
tral Collegiate  Institute,  London,  goes  to  the  Riverdale  Technical  School, 
Toronto;  Mr.  C.  S.  Brubacher,  B.A.,  of  the  South  Collegiate  Institute, 
has  accepted  a position  on  the  staff  of  the  York  Township  High  School. 

On  May  the  10th,  a cablegram 
from  South  Africa  brought  word 
that  Dr.  A.  E.  Marty,  an  inspector 
of  schools  and  an  outstanding 
educationist  of  Toronto,  had  died 
that  day  at  Pretoria.  Dr.  Marty 
had  been  in  South  Africa  since 
last  September,  going  under  the 
Overseas  Exchange  system.  She 
the  first  woman  to  be  appointed 
an  inspector  of  schools  in  Canada. 
After  a brilliant  career  at  Queen’s 
University  she  taught  some  years 
in  Ontario  public  schools  and  in 
the  St.  Thomas  and  Ottawa  Col- 
legiate Institutes  as  modern  lan- 
guage specialist.  She  was  appointed  in  1919  to  the  inspectoral  staff 
at  Toronto.  The  same  year  she  was  honoured  by  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Queen’s  University.  She  was  later  a member  of  the  governing 
council  of  the  University.  Miss  Marty  was  born  at  Mitchell,  Ontario, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  educational  work  in  Ontario  for  over  forty 
years.  Keen  of  mind  and  of  strong  personality,  she  won  hosts  of 
friends  and  admirers,  and  many  honours  were  conferred  on  her.  She 
has  held  the  position  of  president  of  the  Toronto  Public  School  Teachers’ 
Association,  and  also  for  some  years  was  the  head  of  the  Toronto  Home 
and  School  Council.  Only  last  month  she  was  elected  in  her  absence 
a vice-president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Clubs 


SHAW’S  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

open  the  way  for  College  Graduates  to  begin  preparation  for  Secretarial 
appointments  in  Business.  Course  may  be  completed  by  attendance  or 
by  Extension  plans.  Particulars  on  request. 

W.  R.  Shaw,  Registrar,  Dept.  SO.  Bay-Charles,  Toronto. 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Danby  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Kingston  Col- 
legiate Institute  to  succeed  E.  O.  Sliter,  who  is  retiring  after  40  years’ 
service  on  the  local  school  staff.  Mr.  Danby  is  at  present  assistant  to  the 
principal  of  the  Ottawa  Technical  School.  Other  appointments  to  the 
Kingston  Collegiate  Institute  staff  were : Mr.  E.  E.  Ball,  Collingwood, 
moderns  master;  Mr.  G.  E.  Copeland,  Picton,  head  of  science  depart- 
ment; Mr.  F.  M.  Kelly,  Toronto,  junior  science  and  mathematics  teacher. 

Mr.  Robert  Meade,  principal  of  the  Walkerville  Collegiate  Institute, 
is  to  retire  in  June,  following  a career  of  41  years  in  educational 
work.  For  15  years  a school  inspector  in  the  Border  Cities,  Mr.  Meade 
was  at  one  time  principal  of  the  Cameron  Avenue  school.  His  connection 
with  the  Walkerville  school  was  established  when  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  continuation  school  in  1921.  The  school  became  a high 
school  later,  and  in  1923  achieved  the  status  of  a collegiate  institute. 

Quebec 

The  executive  of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers 
at  its  spring  meeting  discussed  the  problems  involved  in  the  exchange 
of  teachers  between  Quebec  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
Quebec  teachers  are  in  favour  of  exchange,  provided  there  is  a guarantee 
of  the  competence  of  teachers  involved,  together  with  a corresponding 
recognition  of  service  elsewhere  for  our  teachers  as  if  that  service  had 
been  rendered  in  Quebec.  The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Education  is  therefore  to  be  asked  to  frame  such  regulations  as  will 
make  the  extension  of  this  exchange  system  possible.  An  important 
problem  involved  is  the  credit  for  the  pension  fund,  bonuses,  and  other 
similar  matters  of  detail  which,  however,  are  important  professionally 
and  financially  to  the  teacher. 

The  Association  is  still  considering  the  feasibility  of  forming  local 
associations  or  local  branches  of  the  P.A.P.T.  but  there  are  many 
difficulties.  It  would  not  be  feasible  to  have  teachers  take  part  in  the 
Inspectors’  conferences  as  representatives  of  the  Association.  Objec- 
tions are  also  made  to  the  idea  of  the  Association  becoming  a loose 
federation  of  local  bodies. 

At  the  Thursday  meeting  of  the  Teachers’  Convention  next  October, 
most  of  the  time  in  the  forenoon  will  be  occupied  by  business  meetings. 
There  will  also  be,  however,  an  illustrated  lecture  on  '‘Church  Architec- 
ture” by  Professor  Ramsay  Traquair;  and  three  reels  of  moving  pictures 
illustrating  parts  of  Quebec  such  as  Gaspe,  and  the  St.  Maurice  Valley, 
will  be  exhibited,  in  addition  to  the  sectional  conferences  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  The  evening  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  an  address  by  Dr. 
Rexford  or  Dr.  Parmelee  followed  by  a reception  with  dancing  and  re- 
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freshmen ts.  The  Friday  sessions  will  consist  of  sectional  conferences, 
the  presidential  address  by  R.  P.  Bissell,  Esq.,  B.A.,  and  an  address  by 
Dean  P.  E.  Corbett  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  McGill  University  on  “A 
Decade  of  International  Organization”.  At  the  evening  meeting  the 
Coteau  St.  Pierre  Teachers’  Association  will  present  a historical  pageant 
portraying  some  of  the  outstanding  events  of  Canadian  history. 

The  government  night  schools  conducted  in  Montreal  were  very 
successful.  Forty-one  classes  were  held  in  various  schools,  as  follows: 

1 in  the  Boys’  Home;  2 in  Connaught  School;  3 in  Earl  Grey  School; 
6 in  Fairmount  school;  1 in  Lansdowne  School;  1 in  Lome  School; 

2 in  Maisonneuve  School;  21  in  Mount  Royal  School;  2 in  Rosemount 
School;  and  2 in  Royal  Arthur  School.  A total  of  1,793,  namely,  947 
men  and  846  women,  were  enrolled  during  the  winter,  this  being  an 
increase  of  148  over  last  year.  The  salaries  amounting  to  $6,583.10 
were  paid  by  the  Provincial  Government  grant.  Other  expenses  for 
heating,  lighting  and  supplies  were  paid  by  the  Montreal  Protestant 
Board. 

A new  school  to  be  called  the  Willingdon  School,  in  honour  of  the 
present  Governor-General  of  Canada,  is  being  erected  in  the  west  end 
of  Montreal.  It  will  be  four  storeys  high  with  a sub-basement  and  will 
contain  thirty  classrooms,  gymnasium,  a slide  room,  a cookery  room, 
ample  playgrounds  together  with  the  various  offices  and  rooms  for 
principals  and  teachers.  A new  feature  of  this  building  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  vita  glass  which  will  be  included  for  one  complete  floor. 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Preparation  is  now  being  made  for  the  regular  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  Teachers’  Federation.  Following  the  recent 
agitation  in  connection  with  the  salary  question,  and  preceding  the 
appointment  of  the  promised  Educational  Commission,  the  convention 
should  be  both  interesting  and  important.  The  Executive  has  planned 
for  a two-day  meeting.  As  the  dates  set  for  the  meeting  coincide  with 
the  Commencement  Exercises  of  Prince  of  Wales  College  and  Normal 
School,  a large  attendance  is  looked  for. 

Arrangements  are  now  practically  complete  for  holding  classes  in 
elementary  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the 


Sprolt’s  Famous  PENS 

are  made  from  the  best  Steel  in  the  World — 
by  Expert  Workmen — to  suit  the  exacting 
requirements  of 

Not.  1 and  2 are  recommended  for  school 
use.  Send  for  sample  Process  Card  showing 
the  twelve  stages  of  manufacture. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO., 
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ABROAD 

Paris  for  Everyman  75 

Along  the  Rivieras  $2.25 

OLD  COUNTRY 

About  England  $1.50 

Unnoticed  London  $1,50 

CANADIAN  BOOKS 

Beyond  the  Rockies  $3.00 

When  Fur  Was  King  ..,.$2.50 
The  Gleaming  Arch  way.. $2.00 

NEW  NOVELS 
The  Rebel  Generation  ....$2.00 

Knight’s  Gambit  $2.00 

Living  $2.00 

MONEY  GAME— BY  NORMAN  ANGELL— $4.00. 

Any  number  from  4 to  12  people  may  play  this  game. 
Complete  instructions  given  in  the  book  with  one 
set  of  cards  and  bank  notes. 

J.  M.  DENT  AND  SONS  LIMITED , 

224  Bloor  Street  W.  Toronto. 


A Perfect  Complexion 

Yours  if  You  Want  it— 

There  are  scores  of  skin  troubles  that  spoil  the 
appearance  of  an  otherwise  beautiful  complexion. 

Cases  of  Sallowness,  Sunburn,  Tan,  Freckles, 

Moth-Patches,  Rashes,  Blackheads,  Red  Nose, 

Eczema,  Ivy  Poisoning,  Scaly  Skin,  or  other 
eruptions,  should  be  treated  with 

Princess  Complexion  Purifier 

This  preparation  gives  astonishingly  successful  results  and  has  been  in 
continual  demand  by  sufferers  from  skin  troubles  for  over  thirty  years. 
We  will  send  it  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  PERMANENTLY  REMOVED 

by  ELECTROLYSIS  — THE  ONLY  SAFE  AND  RELIABLE 
METHOD.  Approved  by  medical  profession.  Particulars  on  request. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  “G”  FREE 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  LIMITED 

59H  COLLEGE  STREET  - - TORONTO  2,  ONT. 
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Normal  School  Department  of  Prince  of  Wales  College,  during  the  month 
of  June.  These  classes  are  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  the 
work  of  the  second  or  third  year,  and  are  seeking  first  class  licence.  This 
extension  work  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  L.  W.  Shaw,  Director  of  Teacher 
Training.  Sixty  students  have  already  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
the  work. 


During  the  early  part  of  May  lists  of  spellings  prepared  by  Dr.  F. 
M.  Quance,  Dean  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  were 
dictated  to  the  pupils  of  grades  two  to  eight  in  the  school  at  Summerside, 
and  also  in  Prince  Street  School,  Charlottetown.  This  work  is  part  of  a 
Dominion  wide  survey  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  “Norms”  in 
spelling.  We  believe  the  results  of  this  work  will  be  very  useful  and 
beneficial.  Teachers  throughout  Canada  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
measure  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  results  of  their  work  in  this  most 
important  elementary  subject.  Dr.  Quance  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  his  efforts  along  this  line. 

More  and  more  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  contests  in  oratory 
taking  place  from  year  to  year  in  this  province  as  part  of  the  great 
international  movement.  The  finals  for  this  year  were  held  in  Charlotte- 
town on  May  3.  Twelve  speakers  took  part.  All  delivered  their  ad- 
dresses in  a manner  that  did  great  credit  to  them  and  to  their  teachers. 
The  winner  for  the  province  was  Mr.  John  Denny,  a student  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  College.  Following  Mr.  Denny  closely  in  the  contest  were 
James  Coyle  of  St.  Dunstan’s  University,  and  John  McIntyre  a pupil 
of  the  school  at  Souris. 

Owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Charlottetown  it  is  understood  that  additions  are  to  be  erected  to  some 
of  them  during  the  coming  summer.  At  first,  plans  were  considered  for 
building  a new  school.  It  was  thought  wiser,  however,  to  provide  for 
the  present  congestion  by  enlarging  the  present  buildings.  It  is  hoped 
that  when  a new  school  is  erected  it  may  be  one  which  will  serve  as  a 
central  high  school  for  the  city. 

The  course  of  studies  being  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  line  with  the  new  text-books  prescribed  during  the  past  year  is 
now  practically  complete.  It  will  be  ready  for  distribution  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 


■SET  the  bank  of  nova  scotia  Ms 

Branches  throughout  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a a well  as  in  Newfoundland 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  in  the  United  States  at  Boston. 
Chicago,  New  York  and  in  London,  England. 

A GENERAL  RANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 
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They  Evoked 
Convention  Interest 


Probably  there  was  no  greater  interest  manifested  in  anything  in  the  Book 
Exhibits  at  the  recent  Ontario  Educational  Convention  than  was  evidenced 
in  the  Ryerson  History  Readers.  Scores  of  teachers  said:  “Yes,  I use  them 
regularly  for  Supplementary  Reading.”  Many  others  bought  copies  of  the 
recent  titles,  so  that  their  lists  should  be  complete.  There  are  forty-two  of 
these  useful,  inexpensive  little  books.  A few  of  the  titles  recently  issued 
follow.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  the  complete  list. 

Marquis  de  Montcalm — J.  C.  Sutherland. 

Sir  Isaac  Brock — T.  G.  Marquis. 

Count  de  Frontenac — Helen  B.  Williams. 

General  James  Wolfe — J.  C.  Sutherland. 

Laura  Secord — Blanche  Hume. 

The  Strickland  Sisters : Catharine  Parr 

Traill  and  Susanna  Moodie — Blanche 
Hume. 

Bishop  Bompas — “Janey  Canuck”. 

Father  Lacombe — H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Pathfinders  to  America — S.  P.  Chester. 


Alexander  Henry  and  Peter  Pond — Law- 
rence J.  Burpee. 

Simon  Fraser — V.  L.  Denton. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  — Robert 
Watson. 

The  Building  of  the  C.P.R. — H.  A,  Ken- 
nedy. 

Joseph  Howe — D.  C.  Harvey. 

Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton  — Lome 
Pierce. 

John  Graves  Simcoe — C.  A,  Girdler. 


PRICE  10c.  PER  COPY.  POSTAGE  2c. 
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NOW  iS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 

EQUIPMENT 

FOR  THE  FALL  TERM 


Do  not  postpone  this  important  njatter  until  the  opening  of 
the  Fall  term  is  close  at  hand.  By  sending  us  your  list  now 
we  are  enabled  to  assemble  and  forward  the  desired  sup- 
plies before  the  rush  period  commences  in  September. 

Johnston’s  Maps — Globes — Charts 
Bradley's  Primary  Materials — Art  Materials  and  Models 
Slate — “Asbestoslate”  and  “Hyloplate”  Blackboards 
“Preston”  School  Desks 

Blackboard  Accessories — Miscellaneous  Equipment 

Urge  your  Board  to  approve  all  purchases  before  you 
leave  for  Summer  Vacation,  and  mail  the  order  to  us  so 
that  everything  will  be  delivered  in  ample  time. 

We  carry  a superior  and  most  complete  line  of  School 
requirements. 


The  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  & 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

129  Adelaide  Street  West  - - Toronto  2 
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Numbers  of  teachers  as  well  as  the  supervisors  of  schools  are  making 
preparation  to  attend  the  summer  session  of  Mt.  Allison  University. 
This  school  among  others  is  doing  a great  service  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  The  Calendar  gives  the  names  of  two  Island  men  as  members 
of  the  teaching  staff — Prof.  G.  D.  Steel,  who  will  give  two  courses  in 
English,  and  Prof.  L.  W.  Shaw,  who  will  carry  on  the  work  in  methods 
of  teaching.  Prospects  are  good,  so  it  is  reported,  for  a large  and  en- 
thusiastic summer  school. 

Saskatchewan 

Three  major  amendments  are  made  to  The  School  Act  by  An  Act 
to  amend  The  School  Act,  Chapter  45.  The  first  relates  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  teacher  and  the  board  and  provides  for  a board  of 
reference  or  inquiry  in  event  of  either  party  terminating  the  agreement 
before  its  expiry  date.  The  second  provides  for  the  permissive  estab- 
lishment of  a larger  unit  of  administration,  while  the  third  enables  one 
or  more  school  districts  to  maintain  a community  school. 

Dealing  with  these  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  Act, 
under  the  present  legislation  authorizing  community  schools  three  or 
more  adjacent  rural  school  districts  whose  schools  are  closed  between 
December  22  and  March  15  could  co-operate  to  maintain  a community 
school.  The  amendment  provides  that,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
“The  board  of  any  district  either  by  itself  or  in  co-operation  with  one 
or  more  districts,  may  maintain  a community  school  at  any  time”  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  district  or  co-operating  districts.  A fee  of  $2.  a 
month  may  be  charged  each  pupil  attending  a day  or  night  community 
school.  Further,  the  board  of  any  district  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Minister  of  Education  for  the  maintenance  of  a Winter  High 
School. 

With  regard  to  the  agreement  between  a teacher  and  a board,  it  is 
provided  that  when  such  agreement  expires  it  shall  be  presumed  to  con- 
tinue in  force  unless  terminated  by  either  party  or  replaced  by  a new 
agreement ; that,  when  such  agreement  is  terminated  prior  to  the  end 
of  any  school  term  by  the  board,  the  teacher  will  be  given  opportunity 
to  meet  the  board  forthwith,  at  which  meeting  reasons  for  its  action 
must  be  given  by  the  board  which  then  is  required  to  notify  the  Minister; 
that,  when  an  agreement  is  terminated  by  a teacher  prior  to  the  end  of 
a term,  the  teacher  is  required  to  state  his  or  her  reasons  and  to  advise 
the  Minister  by  registered  letter  mailed  at  least  30  days  before  the  date 
of  termination.  In  such  cases,  either  party  to  the  agreement  may,  within 
15  days  after  receipt  of  the  notification  of  termination,  request  the  Min- 
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Examination  Papers  for  Sale 

Examination  Papers  set  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education  up  to  1928  may  be  obtained  from  The  School. 
These  papers  are  in  sets,  each  set  containing  all  the  question 
papers  of  an  examination  for  one  year.  The  years  for  which 
sets  are  available  are  indicated  below.  Teachers  and  pupils 
should  find  these  papers  a valuable  addition  to  the  school 
library.  The  price  is  twenty-five  cents  per  year,  for  each 
examination,  for  all  sets  of  the  years  1926,  1927  and  1928,  while 
for  the  years  before  1926  the  price  is  ten  cents  per  set  per 
year.  We  also  offer  selections  (from  the  1923,  1924,  1925, 
1928,  1927,  and  1928  papers  only)  at  five  cents  for  a single 
paper,  three  papers  for  ten  cents,  or  any  ten  papers  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  price  in  all  cases  must  accompany  the  order . 

Papers  for  1923,  1924,  1925,  1926,  1927  and  1928 

Upper  School  (June)  20  papers  in  set  (1924  incomplete) 

Upper  School  (September)  18  papers  in  set  (1923  only) 

Upper  School  (August)  16  papers  in  set  (1926,  1927,  and 

1928  only — 1924  and  1925  incomplete) 

Middle  School  (June)  20  papers  in  set. 

Middle  School  (September)  20  papers  in  set  (1923  only) 

Middle  School  (August)  8 papers  in  set  (1924,  1925,  1926, 

1927  and  1928  only) 

Lower  School  (June)  11  papers  in  set  (1923,  1925,  1927,  and 

1928  only,  1926  incomplete) 

Entrance  to  English-French  Model,  12  papers  in  set. 

Commercial  Certificates  (parts  A,  B,  C,  D),  14  papers  in  set. 

High  School  Entrance,  9 papers  in  set. 

Junior  Public  School  Graduation,  14  papers  in  set  (1923  only) 

Second  Class  Professional  (Normal  Schools)  10  papers  in  set. 

First  Class  Professional,  11  papers  in  set  (1923,  1924,  1926, 

1927,  1928  only) 

For  information  regarding  papers  previous  to  1922 
please  write 

School,  37 1 Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5 
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ister  to  appoint  a Board  of  Reference  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances, 
such  board  to  consist  of  three  persons,  one  nominated  by  the  board, 
one  by  the  teacher,  and  a chairman  who  shall  be  an  inspector  nominated 
by  the  Minister.  The  chairman  is  required  to  report  on  the  inquiry 
in  writing  to  the  Minister. 

The  idea  of  the  larger  administrative  unit  is  embodied  in  a series 
of  sections  which  enable  any  group  of  contiguous  districts,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minister,  to  operate  under  a union  board  of  trustees 
“for  the  purpose  of  central  administration,  control  and  supervision.” 
Any  district  may,  by  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  resident  ratepayers, 
require  a vote  to  be  taken  on  the  question.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a first  board  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  co- 
operating districts  to  carry  on  until  December  31  of  the  year  in  which 
the  union  board  is  formed,  and,  after  organization,  the  district  boards 
cease  to  exist.  Trustees  shall  be  elected  to  the  union  board  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  each  district  to  represent  such  district,  the  tenure  of 
office  being  one  year.  Such  union  board  may  provide  for  instruction  in 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

A History  of  the  Townships  of  Darlington 

and  Clarke 

(Including  Bowmanville  and  Newcastle) 

609  pages  and  extensively  illustrated 

By  JOHN  SQUAIR 

$3.00  postpaid 


A History  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

1827-1927 

By  W.  STEWART  WALLACE 

Librarian  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARDS  and  BOARDS  of  EDUCATION 

are  authorized  by  law  to  establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL,  COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL,  MINING 

AND 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER 
OF  EDUCATION 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools  and  classes  are  under  the 
direction  of  An  Advisory  Committee. 

Application  for  attendance  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the 
School. 

In  addition 

Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses 
of  Study  in  Public,  Separate,  Continuation  and  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes.  

Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 

Toronto,  1929. 
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*1  have  found  her  one  of  the 
best  writers  in  England” — 

Rt.  Hon.  Stanley  Baldwin 

The  Works 
of  Mary  Webb 

PRECIOUS  BANE 
GONE  TO  EARTH 
SEVEN  FOR  A SECRET 
THE  GOLDEN  ARROW 
POEMS  AND  THE  SPRING  OF  JOY 
THE  HOUSE  IN  DORMER  FOREST 
ARMOUR  WHEREIN  HE  TRUSTED 

“She  has  a style  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  yet  has  both  force  and 
restraint,  simplicity  and  subtility;  she  has  fancy  and  wit,  delicious 
humour  and  pathos  ....  She  has,  in  short,  genius.” 

Mr.  Edwin  Pugh. 

Uniform  edition,  each  book  bound  in  green  cloth 
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THOMAS  NELSON  & SONS,  Limited 
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There  is  Low  Priced  Quality 
in  gatonia  Luggage 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  values  offered  in  the 
Eatonia  line  of  luggage.  We  do  not  think  you  will  find 
better  luggage  at  the  price.  Two  pieces  that  have  been 
designed  for  the  efficient  carrying  and  protection  of  fine 
wardrobes  are  illustrated. 

Sat onia 
WARDROBE-TRUNK 

THREE-QUARTER  AND 
STEAMER  SIZES 
An  especially  sturdy  trunk, 
gibraltarized  for  strength. 
Four-ply  construction,  vul- 
canized fibre  covering  and 
binding.  Conveniently  fitted 
with  laundry  bag,  shoe  box, 
garment  hangers,  and  Yale 
locking  bar.  Colors — blue 
with  black  trimmings. 
Three-quarter  and  steamer 
sizes.  Eatonia  value,  $35.00 


Satonia 

WARDR0-B0X 

LEATHER  BOUND 

A modern  idea  in  travel  is 
embodied  in  this  box.  It  is 
so  skilfully  designed  that  it 
will  pack  an  entire  vacation 
wardrobe  of  moderate  pro- 
portions. Covered  in  hand- 
some grained  leatherette 

and  lined  with  fancy  rayon 
and  cotton  material.  Very 
light  to  carry.  Size 

17  x 18  x 19  inches. 
Eatonia  value,  $12.50. 
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Eaton’s 

Fifth-Floor 

Centre 


